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Here’s  how  it  is  and  I 
dare  you  to  print  it.” 


That’s  what  many  blacks  said  when  Chicago  Tribune 
reporters  asked  what  they  really  thought  about  jobs, 
crime,  housing,  law  enforcement,  schools,  integration. 

We  didn’t  ask  the  militants,  the  token  blacks  or  the 
newsmakers.  We  asked  average  people  whose  voices  are 
seldom  heard.  They  gave  us  straight  answers — and  dared 
us  to  print  them.  And  that’s  just  what  we  did,  in  an 
important  and  revealing  nine-part  series  written  by  our 
staff  reporters  Pat  Krizmis  and  Gerry  West. 

As  Chicago’s  leading  newspaper,  we  listen  to  all 
voices  in  our  community.  That’s  one  reason  why  the 
daily  Tribune  is  read  by  529,000  more  people  than  any 
other  Chicago  paper. 


Gerry  West 


Pat  Krizmis 


It’s  a  step  ahead  of  the  times 


Anewcomic  strip  is  being  brought 
toBcKStoniansbyme  letters^BTand^ 


eChiUrmV  'Uevikion  Nortahar  I^TI  MrUriehHmncd. 

That’s  right.  Sesame  Street  is  now 
being  brought  to  Bostonians  as  a  regular 
comic  feature  in  The  Boston  Record  American 
(the  letters  “R”  and  “A”)... and  in  the  Sunday 
Advertiser.  Like  many  other  Boston  area 
journalism  firsts,  the  Sesame  Street  strip  is  a 
Boston  Record  American  exclusive.  Cliff 
Roberts,  the  well  known  cartoonist,  has 
created  a  whole  new  family  of  exciting  char¬ 


acters  to  fulfill  goals  similar  to  those  , 
of  the  TV  version— the  entertainment' 
and  education  of  youngsters. 

Sesame  Street  joins  a  host  of  other 
family  fun  features  that  have  made  the 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  must  reading  for  Bostonians. 


Record  American^ Sunday  Advertiser 


You  miss  a  lot  without  it 


When  major  changes  —  like 
Phase  II,  OCR,  shifting  markets  and 
population,  CATV,  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act—  impact  on  your 


newspaper,  how  do  you  react? 

At  Harte-Hanks,  our 
planning/  management  system  permits 
us  to  respond  quickly  and  creatively 
to  change. 

Coordinated  by  Bill  Gulledge, 
corporate  director  of  planning  services, 
our  planning/management  system  helps 
our  publishers  plan  realistically.  And 
turn  changes  into  opportunities. 

Bill  is  just  one  of  our  corporate 
specialists  who  helps  solve  problems  in 
planning,  sales,  marketing,  production 
systems,  computer  operations,  financial 
planning,  and  labor  relations. 

We  planned  it  that  way. 


hARTE-hAISlks  NEWSPAPERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Chnsti  Caller-Times 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executlvt  Offices:  Harts-Hanks  Nawspapars.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio.  Taxas  78206 


Expand  Your 
Market  With 

DYnamic 

ciRcuLaTion 

DYNAMIC  CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

•  Provides  solid  growth  in  your  circulation 

•  Gives  you  100%  verified  orders 

•  Builds  your  circulation  through:  boy  crew 
sales,  adult  sales  and  telephone  sales 

•  Employs  boys  and  adults  that  you’d  be 
happy  to  have  in  your  office  or  your  home! 

•  Gets  results 

To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  for  your  newspaper, 
call  us  at  the  number  most  convenient  for  you: 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  629-5538 
(203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 


YA/AMiC 

inCULATION 

16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike 
Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

2-14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press.  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8-  North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte. 

8-11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13- 15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

14- 15 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

16-19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Boston. 

20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20- 23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 22 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

24-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29— Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

30-Fab.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

13- 1^— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

1 8-2&— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Cmcago. 

18-20— National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — ^API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

MARCH 

2-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Syracuse  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

16-18— National  Newspaper  Association  government  affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — Navy  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16-17— New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  NJ. 

16- 18— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 
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Two  new  stackers.  They  join  the  industry-acclaimed  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  to  offer  you  broad  flexibility  in 
planning  your  mail  room.  So,  for  the  highest  possible  bundle  rate,  use  the  251.  For  compensated  bundles, 
use  the  257.  And  for  the  best  bundle  orientation  for  cross-tying  and  plastic  wrappings,  use  the  265.  What¬ 
ever  your  needs,  Sta-Hi  stacks  up.  For  details  on  each  Sta-Hi  Stacker,  contact  your  Sta-Hi  representative. 


A  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

2601  -Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663  (714)  833-1000 


See  the  new  257  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
January  8-11. 


Kick-Off  for  1972  . . . 


Editor  &  Publisher  focuses  on 

RETAILING 

in  its  January  15th  issue. . . . 


. .  with  special  features  on  the 
winners  of  the  1971  NRMA 


"NoRMA  AWARDS” 

...... 

. . .  featuring  case  histories  and 
result  stories  on  the  best  newspaper 
retail  advertisements  of  1971. 

Special  distribution  to  leading 
retail  advertisers  and  at  the  INAE 
Convention  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
(Jan.  23-26, 1972) 

PUBLICATION  DATE:  Jan.  15 
COPY  DEADLINE:  Jan.  6 
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CA  TCH4ines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THANK-YOU  OF  THE  YEAR  has  to  be  a  note  received 
by  Johnny  Carrico  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  after  he 
gave  a  talk  on  the  pleasures  of  sports  writing  to  sixth  graders 
at  the  local  St.  Agnes  School. 

“Dear  Mr.  Carrico:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  oral 
communication  yesterday.  We  are  gratified  for  your  duration 
and  venture.  We  are  presently  filled  with  comprehension  and 
aquatance.  We  again  exort  our  appreciation.  Candidly  . . 

Colleague  Joe  Creason  observed  that  either  the  kid  who 
wrote  the  note  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  Carrico  talk 
and/or  had  just  received  a  new  dictionary. 

•  *  * 

WHILE  THIS  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  didn’t  see  print 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Doyle  K. 
Getter,  who  writes  the  column  “All  Things  Considered,”  gave 
it  a  little  visibility.  The  letter  began:  “In  the  tv  screen  section 
was  an  article  by  Bell  McClure  Syndicate.  Mr.  Syndicate  seems 
to  think.  .  .  .” 

•  «  • 

ONCE  THERE  WAS  A  STORY  out  of  Washington  announc¬ 
ing  “Congress  bumped  along  the  road  toward  adjournment 
today,  sidetracked  for  the  moment  by  its  chosen  duties  as  a 
city  council  for  the  nation’s  capital.”  The  headline  for  the 
story  out  in  Colorado  at  the  Golden  Daily  Transcript:  CITY 
CUTIES  SIDETRACK  ADJOURNMENT.  Observed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Neil  Paulson,  “I  have  no  doubt  that  would  delay 
them.” 

•  «  • 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  PRESS  CORPS— Columnist  Mary 
Hirschfeld  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reports  that  the  Ohio 
Senate  minority  leader  Anthony  0.  Calabrese  has  asked  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  of  Springdale,  Connecticut,  to  pray  for  the 
Statehouse  press  corps  for  one  full  year.  Calabrese  explained 
that  the  press  will  “need  Cod’s  blessings  for  coverage  of  the 
tax  biU.” 

•  •  • 

A  Copy  Desk  Chiers  Psalm 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death; 

I  will  fear  no  evil; 
for  verily, 

as  any  reporter  can  testify, 

I  am  the  meanest  man 

and  the  most  evil  thing  in  any  valley. 

—John  DeMott 

Northern  Illinois  University 

«  *  • 

SPEAKING  OF  CHRISTMAS  PLANTS— Helen  W.  Marshall, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  columnist,  was  commenting 
about  handsome  poinsettias  in  bloom  around  town  as  she  set 
out  to  make  a  wreath  of  the  blossoms  for  her  front  door.  She 
gave  a  recipe  for  making  the  cuttings  last  longer  by  plunging 
them  into  a  bucket  of  ice  cubes  overnight.  Further  on  Helen 
confessed  to  an  emotional,  conversational  approach  to  plants 
and  said  if  she  could  carry  a  tune  she  would  sing  to  a  few  fav¬ 
orites.  Seems  she  read  an  article  about  potted  plants  being 
subjected  to  music  under  controlled  experiment  conditions. 
Those  that  listened  to  Brahms’  lullaby  flourished.  Those  that 
got  rock  music  curled  up  and  died. 

*  «  « 

BACK  TO  THE  GEOGRAPHY  BOOK— The  lead  in  a 
Home  Furnishings  Daily  column  under  a  “Bamboo  Pole 
Threat”  hef.d  begins:  “It  will  come  as  a  reassuring  note  to  the 
carpet  community  to  learn  that  the  seating  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Chicago  in  the  United  Nations  .  .  .” 
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Syr3cus^ 


AMERICA’S  BEST  TEST  MARKET! 


Syracuse,  America's  best  test  market,  provides  the  ideal 
barometer  for  new-product  advertisers  .  .  .  with  a  minimum 
of  the  risks  found  in  less  reliable  "test"  markets.  More 
merchandisers  choose  Syracuse  because  it  has  more  market 
conditions  representative  of  the  whole  national  scene. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY  DETACHED  from  any  major  market — 
Syracuse  is  a  self-contained  economy  with  stable  employ¬ 
ment  and  steady  growth. 

DIVERSIFICATION  OF  ITS  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 
also  means  a  well  balanced  population  of  urban  and  rural 
shoppers  in  the  greater  15-county  Syracuse  market. 


0  52  nd  Ranking  City 
m  7th  in  General  Food  Linage 

THE  RIGHT  MEDIUM  is  just  as  important  as  the  right 
test  market.  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  REACH  MORE 
HOMES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM  IN  THE  MARKET! 


No  other  medium  or  combination  of  medio 
in  this  area  con  deKver  comparable  cover¬ 
age  at  comparable  cost.  Let  America's  best  test 
market  provide  your  marketing  answers  with 
nation's  foremost  test  medium.  ^  ^ 


Sourct;  1970  Media  Records  1970S.R.0.S. 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers 


Herald-Journal  •  Post-Standard  Daily 


Herald-American/Post-Standard  Sunday 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Editor  &L  Publisher 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc, 


6  Mo.  averase  net  paid  June  80,  1971 — ^26,627 
Renewal  Rate — 76.09% 


Looking  hack  at  1971 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  news  services  issue  their  lists  of 
the  “10  biggest”  or  most  important  stories  of  the  past  12  months. 
There  was  a  time  when  these  lists  were  confined  to  the  big  spot  news 
stories.  That  is  more  difficult  to  do  now  and  the  lists  include  those 
important  or  significant  stories  that  have  been  more  than  a  single 
event  but  a  continuing  story  over  a  period  of  days  or  months,  such  as 
the  Indo-China  War. 

Looking  back  on  E&P’s  record  of  important  stories  about  or  af¬ 
fecting  the  newspaper  business  during  1971  we  have  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty.  Most  of  the  developments  have  been  continuing  ones. 

If  we  had  to  pick  the  Number  One  newspaper  story  of  the  year  it 
was  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  subsequent  court 
injunctions  preventing  further  publication  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
frowned  on  prior  restraint  of  publication  in  keeping  with  the  intent 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

In  the  Number  Two  spot  we  would  put  the  four  libel  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  broadened  the  Times  vs  Sullivan  defense 
against  libel  suits  including  candidates  for  public  office,  as  well  as 
private  individuals  in  the  public  arena,  with  public  officials  who  have 
to  prove  malice  in  publication  of  defamatory  material. 

Other  top  newspaper  developments  of  the  year,  not  necessarily  in 
order  of  preference,  would  be: 

Federal  Communications  attacks  on  media  concentrations  and  cross¬ 
ownership  and  its  intention  to  prohibit  newspajjer  ownership  of  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  in  the  same  market. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  assault  on  advertising  claims,  ac¬ 
companied  by  those  of  consumer  groups,  and  the  development  of  the 
National  Advertising  Review  Board  under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

Introduction  of  the  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act  (yet  to  be  considered 
by  Congress)  and  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  broad  issue  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Patvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager.  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone;  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
Editor.  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Harry  H.  Yocherer, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 


The  growth  of  group  newspaper  ownership  in  the  U.S.  including 
883  daily  newspapers  in  155  groups,  or  5.7  papers  per  group  as  of 

July. 

The  increase  in  public  ownership  of  the  press.  As  of  May  1,  the 
public  was  able  to  buy  shares  in  companies  owning  6.5%  of  the  dailies 
and  14.5%  of  total  daily  circulation.  Those  figures  are  higher  now 
because  of  group  acquisitions  since  then. 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  offset  printing  method  among  U.S. 
newspapers  and  the  rapid  development  of  electronics  including  com¬ 
puters  and  CRT  in  newsrooms,  composing  rooms  and  business  offices. 

Add  to  these:  The  proposed  postal  rate  increase  of  142%  over  the 
next  five  years;  the  tremendous  growth  of  preprinted  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  in  newspapers;  the  addition  of  an  “ombudsman”  editor  by 
several  newspapers  and  the  beginnings  of  regional  press  councils;  the 
Wage-Price  freeze  and  the  affects  of  Phase  II  on  newspaper  ad  and 
circulation  rates;  the  effect  of  Woman’s  Lib  on  formerly  male  strong¬ 
holds  such  as  the  National  Press  Club  and  the  Gridiron  Club,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  not  to  mention  individual  newspaper  offices. 

It  has  been  quite  a  year. 

EDIT 


San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
415-421-7950.  Scott.  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 


THE  FREE  NEWSPAPER 

There  is  a  death  knell  echoing  in  the 
hallowed  halls  of  journalism  which  is  sound¬ 
ing  mournful  notes  of  death  for  small  town 
dailies  and  skinny  subscription  weeklies. 

It’s  like  a  70-year  old  person  whose  heart 
is  finding  it  very  difiBcult  to  hang  on  to  the 
old  pump  handle. 

The  only  alternate  is  a  heart  transplant. 
That  means  a  new  lease  on  life  and  a  com¬ 
plete  alienation  to  the  old  way  of  life.  If 
the  body  rejects  the  new  heart,  then  the 
fresh  earth  swallows  up  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reverend  names  in  the  newspaper 
world. 

We  see  it  all  around  us,  those  of  us  in 
the  newspaper  world;  the  pitiful  plight  of 
small  town  dailies  and  weeklies  attempting 
to  hold  on  to  the  old  adage  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  give  birth  to  a  shopper. 
Amen. 

But  there  is  another  slayer  creeping  up 
on  the  wounded  prey  ...  it  is  called  the 
free  newspaper.  And  believe  me,  my  fellow 
journalists,  it  is  a  giant  killer. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  within 
the  next  10  years,  this  new  concept  of  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  stronger  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  family.  And  the  biggest  boosters  to 
this  way  of  thinking  are  the  subscription 
newspapers  themselves.  They’re  scared  to 
death  and  they  are  doing  something  about 
it,  like  joining  the  crowd. 

A  few  years  back,  I  gave  birth  to  the  idea 
of  one  of  the  first  free  newspapers  in  Texas. 
It  was  in  Houston  with  two  weeklies.  One 
is  still  going  strong  and  the  other  died  an 
unfortunate  mismanagement  death.  How¬ 
ever,  it  did  cause  some  concern  among  some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Texas  and  they  were  just  a  little 
slow  in  gathering  up  all  their  marbles.  But 
it  hasn’t  been  easy,  friends.  Now  today,  we 
are  here  to  stay. 

Today  I  am  editor  and  manager  of  one 
of  the  finest  FREE  newspapers  in  the  State 
of  Texas — and  get  this  sound  of  blowing 
my  own  horn — an  award  winning  newspaper 
for  general  excellence  in  journalism;  in¬ 
cluding  crusading.  Last  month  the  Dallas 
Press  Club,  with  the  aid  of  Dan  Rather  of 
CBS,  sandwiched  our  newspaper  between 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  a  series  of  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  drug  problem  in  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas;  a  suburb  of  Dallas.  We  were  also 
in  the  limelight  for  general  excellence. 
Many  subscription  newspapers  failed  in 
gaining  any  recognition  at  all. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  inserted 
only  to  support  my  point  that,  as  far  as 
journalistic  quality  goes,  you  don’t  have  to 
be  a  subscription  newspaper  anymore  to  be 
considered  a  newspaper.  You’ll  never  find 
an  advertisement  on  our  front  page — not 
even  a  small  bank  ad  such  as  the  majority 
of  subscription  newspapers  sport  in  the  style 
of  “shoppers”. 

Now  there  are  those  old-hards  that  won’t 
admit  it,  but  the  time  for  change  is  here. 
In  Texas  we  are  taking  steps  to  form  our 
own  newspaper  association  because  we  are 
not  eligible  for  full  membership  in  the  Texas 
Press  Association.  That’s  because  we  don’t 
sport  a  second  class  mailing  permit.  We 


consider  this  being  discriminated  against 

We  don’t  need  the  mailing  permit  be¬ 
cause  we  are  concentrating  on  capitalizing 
where  the  subscription  newspapers  are  fail¬ 
ing  .  .  .  getting  our  newspaper  before  more 
faces.  And  it  is  highly  effective  when  we  lay 
it  on  the  front  porch  and  crow  about  our 
(well,  almost)  total  coverage. 

If  our  state  press  association  insists  on 
listening  to  the  old  retired  "Tombstone 
Epitaph”  style  publishers,  then  perhaps  we 
can  get  the  bugler  to  switch  his  stance  and 
play  taps  a  second  time  for  another  great 
and  noble  comrade. 

By  terms  of  the  recipient,  a  newspaper 
is  a  newspaper  whether  it  be  delivered  by 
a  suited  postman  or  a  flock  of  winos  gen¬ 
erally  employed  by  the  free  distribution 
method. 

Now  just  an  elipsis  ...  we  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  subscribe  to  this  philosophy,  however 
this  is  what  Mr.  Advertiser  is  acknowl¬ 
edging,  and  face  it — he  is  calling  the  shots 
these  days.  The  old  adage  of  having  to  plunk 
down  a  dime  for  the  privilege  of  being  call¬ 
ed  a  newspaper  is  as  old  as  tbe  prop  driven 
airplane. 

Because  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter 
is  the  American  newspaper  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  other  industrial  subsidies  and  no 
longer  can  it  even  begin  to  survive  on  the 
basis  of  subscription  rates.  That  won’t  even 
pay  for  the  ink  nowadays.  But  everyone 
knows  this. 

There  are  those  in  Texas  and  across  the 
nation  who  refuse  to  admit  the  concept  of 
free  newspapering  is  here  to  stav.  The  Texas 
Press  Association’s  rules  prohibit  the  free 
newspaper  from  full  membership  but  are 
paying  some  attention  to  them  because  the 
majority  hide  behind  the  coattails  of  some 
of  the  big  names  in  publishing. 

However,  if  press  associations  were  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  their  highly  re¬ 
spected  members  who  blast  this  new  con¬ 
cept  in  newspapering,  they  would  find  that 
on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Thursday,  these  same 
people  are  flooding  the  area  with  “sample” 
copies  or  by  other  devious  means. 

They  do  this  so  they  can  go  to  their  bread- 
and-butter  market  with  this  sizzling  state¬ 
ment;  “Yep,  on  Wednesday  we  deliver  12,- 
.SOO  copies  in  the  community  .  .  .  and  that’s 
about  saturation  point.”  The  rest  of  the 
week,  the  struggling  daily  is  sticking  to  a 
subscription  listing  of  only  5.800  and  don’t 
go  around  blowing  their  horn  about  it 
either. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
the  free  newspaper  is  socking  it  to  his  op¬ 
ponent  with  over  17,000  twice  weekly.  Count 
’em. 

There  are  those  organizations  rushing  to 
the  aid  of  the  failing  subscription  urban 
newspapers  who  are  coming  up  with  all 
sorts  of  tricks  in  an  attempt  to  fool  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  retailer. 

But  attempts  by  various  circulation  bu¬ 
reaus  and  their  statements  encouraging  Mr. 
.Advertiser  to  check  “Brand  X’s”  distribu¬ 
tion  figures  only  entices  further  catastrophe 
for  those  small  subscription  newspapers 
who  are  up  against  even  a  half  decent  free 
newspaper. 

This  canned  ad  has  been  used  to  great 
advantage  around  the  Dallas  area  and. 
speaking  for  myself,  I  would  encourage  my 
opponent  to  have  the  advertiser  check  dis¬ 
tribution  figures  ...  it  makes  my  selling 
job  much  easier. 
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IT'S  GONNA  BE  A  ROUSH  RIDE— by  Carl 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 


It  all  boils  down  to  this.  So  what’s  wrong 
with  a  free  newspaper?  What’s  wrong  from 
advancing  from  propeller  driven  airlines 
to  mammoth  fan  jets? 

Not  a  thing.  It  is  a  way  of  life  in  America 
and  it  is  commonly  called  expertise  of  free 
enterprise. 

Then  perhaps  the  key  word  to  the  subject 
of  free  newspapering  is  CHANGE.  There 
is  also  the  old  and  shredded  robe  of  history 
cloaking  the  image  of  newspapers  from 
time  immortal.  This  includes  the  era  when 
a  newspaper  was  a  going  thing  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  alone. 

But  CHANGE  should  not  be  kicked  around 
so  promiscuously.  Because  there  is  another 
side  of  the  mirror  to  peer  at  reflections  of 
sound  philosophy. 

A  product  is  only  as  good  as  its  producer. 
And  those  reluctant  to  face  the  realization 
that  change  dictates  survivability  in  a  pro- 
gressivt;  environment  are  sure  to  be  buried 
alongside  their  old  and  reliable  (but  far 
outdated)  letterpress. 

Now  hold  it  right  there,  old  timer  ...  I 
am  just  as  sympathetic  as  you  are  about 
tbe  25-hour  day,  the  smell  of  printing  ink, 
pouring  of  lead  pigs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I 
started  out  in  that  environment.  I  am  dab¬ 
bing  at  my  eyes,  too. 

But  face  the  music. 

Grand  Prairie,  Texas.  James  R.  Lennard 

Editor -manager  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
Urbanite. 


Short  Takes 

The  19-count  indictment  .  .  .  also  named 
three  former  state  officials  who  served 
under  Kemer  when  he  was  governor  and 
a  Chicago  businesswoman. — Washington 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Free  coffee  and  donuts  and  feathers 
will  be  served  and  three  door  prizes  will 
be  given. — Hillsboro  (N.  Dak.)  Ban¬ 

ner. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  Collie  has  2nd  leg  up. — 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Bookmakers  have  pegged  the  game  as 
the  closest  of  the  post-season  struggles, 
establishing  Tennessee  as  a  one-pint  fa¬ 
vorite. — Willimington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal. 

*  * 

Rep.  Ford  says  striking  workers  should 
be  entitled  to  welfare  benefits.  He  criti¬ 
cized  efforts  in  Congress  to  keep  strikers 
from  getting  public  air. — Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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Exploring  a  news  mine: 
data  in  ’70  U.S.  Census 


For  most  working  editors,  the  1970  U.S. 
Census  was  a  stuffy  statistical  undertak¬ 
ing  and  came  and  went  more  or  less 
uneventfully  on  April  1,  1970.  About  the 
only  attention  it  got  was.  the  dutiful  rec¬ 
ording  of  the  indignant  complaints  of  an¬ 
gry  citizens  who  felt  that  nosy  bureau¬ 
crats  were  asking  too  many  personal  ques¬ 
tions  about  such  matters  as  previous  mar¬ 
riages  or  whether  they  shared  their 
bathrooms  with  someone  else. 

Then  the  computers  in  Washington  be¬ 
gan  to  disgorge  the  information.  The  first 
trickle  of  pamphlets  was  easy  enough  to 
handle — usually  dealing  with  no  more 
than  the  bare  facts  of  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  population  and  giving  some  hint 
of  whether  the  state  might  lose  or  gain 
congressmen. 

But  gradually  the  trickle  became  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  statistical  tables  which  seemed  to 
overwhelm  the  average  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  whose  long  suit  is  not  mathematics. 
Jack  Rosenthal  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  done  yeoman  work  in  translating  the 
Census  on  a  national  basis,  but  by  and 
large  it  has  not  been  a  big  local  story. 

Community  profile 

And  yet,  for  the  reporter  with  a  keen 
eye  for  social  change  and  a  willingness  to 
labor  for  hours  over  an  adding  machine, 
the  Census  is  an  untouched  lode  of  almost 
limitless  riches  for  drawing  a  community 
profile.  But,  as  with  gold,  a  great  deal  of 
ore  has  to  be  moved  in  order  to  get  at  the 
treasure. 

Mining  the  Census  for  local  stories  was 
the  topic  of  a  four-day  seminar-workshop 
recently  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  under  sponsorship  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  meeting  brought  together 
25  reporters,  editors,  and  journalism 
scholars  to  discuss  techniques  for  con¬ 
structing  local  stories  from  the  Census 
data. 

The  lead-off  speaker  was  E.  Maury 
Cagle  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  who 
began  with  a  summary  of  what’s  now 
available  and  what’s  still  coming. 

Data  is  already  in  print  on  general 
population  characteristics  containing  the 
basic  data  on  population  by  age,  race,  sex, 
marital  status,  etc.,  broken  down  to  the 
smallest  units  of  government.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  information  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  housing  characteristics,  and 
these  are  especially  useful  in  exploring 
the  status  of  blacks.  But  possibly  the  most 
useful  studies,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

RAY  JENKINS,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Alabama  Journal,  provided 
this  report  of  the  SNPA  seminar  in  which 
he  was  a  participant. 


urban  affairs  reporter,  are  yet  to  come — 
the  general  economic  and  social  character¬ 
istics  which  will  reveal  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation — broken  down  by  age,  race,  sex 
on  such  as  incomes,  family  structure,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  other  indicators  of  the  quality 
of  life  of  a  given  area.  These  reports, 
already  available  for  Wyoming  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  should  start  coming  off  the  presses 
in  February. 

Some  margin  of  error 

Cagle  conceded  the  Census  data  always 
has  an  unknown  margin  of  error;  indeed, 
some  authorities  argue  that  the  figures 
might  be  off  by  as  much  as  15  percent  in  a 
given  area.  Most  error,  he  said,  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  an  enduring  problem  for  the  Cen¬ 
sus  takers — concern  over  confidentiality. 
“If  a  man  tells  the  Census  enumerator, 
T’m  an  escaped  convicted  murderer  on  the 
loose,’  it  is  hard  to  convince  him  that  the 
information  won’t  be  turned  over  to  the 
police,”  Cagle  said.  But  even  the  FBI  on 
occasion  has  sought  confidential  Census 
data  and  has  always  been  turned  down. 
Even  during  World  War  II,  Cagle  said, 
the  Census  confidentiality  was  steadfastly 
maintained  when  the  government  counter¬ 
espionage  apparatus  sought  data  on  spe¬ 
cific  individuals  of  German  and  Japanese 
ancestry. 

One  conferee.  Jack  Bass  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  who  worked  as  a  Census 
enumerator  himself  in  1960,  expressed 
doubts  based  on  personal  observation  that 
all  persf>ns  in  remote  rural  areas  were 
counted.  “The  enumerators  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  often  were  drawn  from  Republican 
organizations,”  he  said,  “and  Republican 
women  don’t  get  ai-ound  well  in  the 
swamps  of  South  Carolina.” 

Much  of  the  Census  data  has  already 
been  computerized  at  some  central  point 
in  a  region — usually  a  state  university. 
What  the  computers  can  supply  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  conference  by  Byron  Howes, 
who  works  with  the  data  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina. 

Information  for  a  fee 

For  a  modest  fee,  this  information  is 
usually  available  to  newsmen  and  affords 
a  study  of  demographic  patterns  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  detail — right  down  to  the 
makeup  of  specific  city  blocks.  Or,  as 
Howes  put  rather  vividly,  “once  we  have 
all  the  data,  we  can  tell  you  the  number 
of  left-handed  Spanish-speaking  plumbers 
living  in  your  central  city.” 

Ray  Jenkins  of  the  Alabama  Journal  in 
Montgomery  led  a  workshop  on  how  to 
construct  news  stories  out  of  the  Census 
material  already  available  as  well  as  that 
still  to  come.  Jenkins  has  written  a  run¬ 
ning  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Alabama, 


often  illustrating  the  stories  with  charts 
and  graphs  to  show  trends  visually. 

Jenkins  said  his  own  study  revealed 
that,  contrary  to  most  prevailing  expert 
opinion,  migration  of  blacks  from  Ala¬ 
bama  to  northern  cities  continued  at  an 
accelerated  pace  during  the  1960’s.  The 
out-migration  of  blacks — especially  black 
males  between  15  and  35 — ^was  most  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  exodus  was  sufficient  to 
cost  the  state  a  congressman. 

By  studying  the  residence  of  surviving 
children  listed  in  local  obituaries  Jenkins 
was  able  to  determine  that  Alabama’s 
black  migration  flowed  in  a  stream  due 
north  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Al¬ 
together,  almost  228,000  blacks  left  the 
state  during  the  decade,  or  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  state’s  black  population. 

Jenkins  said  the  Census  also  reveals  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  elder¬ 
ly  citizens  and  showed  that  white  females 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  widowed  than 
black  females. 

Donald  Shaw,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  North  Carolina,  discussed 
the  relationship  of  the  Census  to  Congres¬ 
sional  redistricting — a  keg  of  political  dy¬ 
namite  now  confronting  virtually  every 
state  egislature. 

Shaw  demonstrated  how  the  Census 
data  can  be  used  to  compare  new  and  old 
congressional  districts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  predict  how  a  congressman  in  the 
1970’s  would  vote  on  such  matters  as  pub¬ 
lic  housing.  Social  Security,  and  other  so¬ 
cial  legislation. 

Steven  Chaffee,  a  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  devoted 
an  hour’s  discussion  to  the  correlation  of 
the  Census  data  with  other  sources — such 
as  county  health  reports,  housing  pat¬ 
terns,  and  school  operations — to  give  the 
reporter  accurate  assessments  of  chang¬ 
ing  social  patterns.  Usually,  he  said,  these 
trends  can  be  plotted  in  some  form  of  a 
graph. 

What  some  reporters  have  done 

Wrapping  up  the  formal  part  of  the 
conference  was  Philip  Meyer,  a  Washing¬ 
ton-based  reporter  who  specializes  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  research  for  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Meyer,  who  perfected  his  techniques 
during  his  year  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard,  dealt  with  methods  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  public  opinion  polling  and 
other  reporting  where  probability  is  a  key 
factor  to  the  credibility  of  a  story.  The 
reporter  might  determine  mathematically, 
for  example,  whether  probability  or  fa¬ 
voritism  was  a  factor  in  a  lawyer’s  suc¬ 
cess  at  winning  zoning  cases. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  work  he 
does,  he  discussed  a  Gallup-style  poll 
which  he  conducted  during  last  year’s 
Florida  political  campaigns  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  He  said  the  interviewing  of 
600  carefully  chosen  voters  was  carried 
out  by  nine  reporters  working  for  one 
week.  The  cost  of  the  survey,  apart  from 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


U.S.  Census  data 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  salaries  of  the  reporters,  was  about 

$1,000. 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  session,  Profes¬ 
sor  Maxwell  E.  McCombs  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  journalism  school,  ^ided  the  con¬ 
ferees  in  putting  questions  to  the  com¬ 
puters  for  specific  information  to  build 
stories  about  their  own  communities  or 
states.  The  results  proved  to  be  varied 
and  rewarding. 

Pat  Stith  of  the  Raleigh  Newe  and  Ob¬ 
server  discovered  that  by  analyzing  Cen¬ 
sus  data  on  housing,  he  could  determine 
whether  landlords  were  gouging  military 
population  at  several  bases  in  the  state. 

Dick  Holland  of  the  Miami  News  came 
up  with  a  feature  showing  statistically 
that  widowed  females  in  his  community 
had  a  much  poorer  chance  of  getting  re¬ 
married  than  widowed  males. 

Skip  Perez  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun  constructed  a  witty  scenario  on  what 
happened  to  the  marijuana  laws  when 
18-year-old  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida  captured  seats  on  local  governing 
bodies. 

Judith  Ann  Johnson  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star  found  persuasive  evidence  in 
the  Census  to  indicate  that  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  her  community  might  have  misled 
the  public  by  suggesting  that  the  school 
system  was  being  taken  over  by  blacks. 

Garland  Reeves  of  the  Birmingham 
News  discovered  undetected  trends  in 
housing,  Terry  Marchal  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette  built  a  story  on  migration  from 
West  Virginia,  and  J.  Newton  Poindexter 
of  the  Newport  News  Times  Herald  and 
Daily  Press  discovered  that  in  his  Virgin¬ 
ia  community,  there  are  two  houses  valued 
at  over  $50,000  without  adequate  plumb¬ 
ing  facilities. 

What  the  Census  has  can  be  obtained  by 
writing:  E.  M.  Cagle,  Public  Information 
Office,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.  20233. 

• 

Journalism  school 
honors  Hall  family 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  called  a  news 
conference  recently  at  the  State  Capitol  to 
announce  the  organization  of  a  school  of 
journalism  at  Troy  State  University.  It 
will  be  known  as  the  Hall  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  honor  of  three  members  of  the 
Hall  family,  the  late  Grover  C.  Hall  Sr., 
Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.  and  Julian  Hall. 

Both  Grover  C.  Hall  Sr.  and  Jr.  were 
editors  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Julian  Hall  was  editor  of  the  Dothan 
Eagle. 

Following  the  official  announcement. 
Bob  Bryan,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association,  commended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  school  of  journalism  and 
said  it  had  the  approval  of  APA. 

The  Governor  also  honored  Grover  C. 
Hall  Jr.  by  naming  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Alabama  River  the  Grover  C.  Hall  Jr. 
Memorial  Bridge. 
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ANNIVERSARY — UPl  vicapresidenti  Frank  Tremaine  and  LeRoy  Keller  were  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  December  20  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  UPl  service  to  El  Mundo.  Shown  from 
left:  Tom  Harris,  editor,  El  Mundo;  Tremaine,  Mrs.  Argentina  S.  Hills,  president  of  El  Mundo;  Keller, 
and  Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight  Newspapers.  A  special  UPl  plaque  was  presented  to  El  Mundo 

to  mark  the  occasion. 


Former  Canadian 
official  buys  paper 


Green  Bay  company 
buys  Sturgis  Journal 

Purchase  of  the  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  an  8,000-circulation  evening  newspa¬ 
per  in  southern  Michigan,  by  the  Green 
Bay  Newspaper  Company  was  announced 
by  Daniel  C.  Beisel,  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  company. 

The  purchase,  effective  January  1,  was 
made  from  Harold  S.  Pringle,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal.  Pringle  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  and  publisher  by 
Douglas  Bullock,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

In  addition  to  Pringle  and  Bullock,  the 
Journal  board  of  directors  will  include 
Beisel,  E.  L.  Everson  and  John  I. 
Robishaw  of  Green  Bay.  No  change  in 
personnel  of  the  Journal  is  contemplated. 

The  purchase  was  negotiated  through 
John  Park  Jr.,  media  broker  of  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Green  Bay  Newspaper  Company  owns 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette 
which  has  50,000  weekday  and  60,000  Sun¬ 
day  circulation.  E.  L.  Everson  is  chairman 
of  the  board. 


H-T  stock  dividend 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  a  2%  stock  dividend 
on  the  company’s  common  stock,  payable 
January  14  to  stockholders  of  record  as  of 
December  31,  1971.  This  dividend  com¬ 
pares  with  $2  per  share  a  year  ago. 

The  corporation  reported  that  its  oper¬ 
ations  had  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
poor  economic  climate  throughout  1971. 
Management  stated  that  there  were  indi¬ 
cations  of  improvement  for  1972,  and  that 
the  corporation  would  benefit  from  the 
elimination  of  certain  1971  non-recurring 
expenses. 

The  corporation  publishes  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  and  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  WHDH  Inc.,  operates  WHDH- 
am-fm  and  WHDH  Television,  Channel  6. 


The  News,  Newfoundland’s  only  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  been  bought  by  a 
group  headed  by  William  R.  Callahan, 
former  resources  minister. 

Edsell  J.  Bonnell,  who  purchased  the 
newspaper  August  1, 1970,  said  the  change¬ 
over  was  effective  immediately.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Callahan  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Comer  Brook  Western  Star  from 
1959-1966  when  he  was  elected  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  as  Liberal  member  for  Port  au 
Port.  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
mines,  agriculture  and  resources  in  1968 
and  held  that  portfolio  until  his  defeat  in 
the  October  28  provincial  election. 

A  spokesman  for  the  News  said  present 
circulation  was  close  to  8,000  daily.  The 
paper  was  founded  in  1894. 

Included  with  the  sale  of  the  Daily 
News  Ltd.  were  the  Free  Press  and  the 
Post.  The  Free  Press  was  distributed 
weekly  without  charge  to  22,000  house¬ 
holds  in  the  St.  John’s  area.  Publication 
began  in  April,  1971. 

Bonnell  said  the  South  Coast  Publishing 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  Post  at  Marys- 
town,  Nfid.,  was  purchased  by  the  Daily 
News  Ltd.  September  1. 

Bonnell  purchased  the  Daily  News  Ltd. 
in  1970  and  in  the  spring  of  1971  Robin- 
son-Blackmore  Printing  Co.  began  print¬ 
ing  the  News  under  contract  on  a  web 
offset  press. 

The  News’  letterpress  now  is  used  to 
print  the  Free  Press. 

The  Telegram,  the  city’s  only  other  dai¬ 
ly,  and  the  Western  Star  were  purchased 
by  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  in  1970. 


Sports  picture  page 

Photographs  of  sports  events  now  have 
taken  over  the  first  page  of  the  10-page 
section  on  sports  published  each  Monday 
by  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun.  Extensive 
use  of  photographs  is  also  made  on  the 
other  pages. 
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Senator  Ervin’s 
counsel  decries 
Phase  n  power 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  grant  ex¬ 
emptions  for  the  news  media  from  wage- 
price  controls  was  deplored  this  week  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  constitutional  Rights. 

Lawrence  M.  Baskin,  chief  counsel  and 
staff  director  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  press  free¬ 
dom,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  stating  that  “it  is  wise  public  poli¬ 
cy  not  to  tempt  any  Administration  too 
much  by  giving  it  life-and-death  economic 
power  over  the  press.” 

Baskin  discussed  the  defeat  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  which  would  have 
provided  statutory  exemption  for  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  from  Phase  11  con¬ 
trols.  (E&P,  December  18,  1971).  He 
quoted  a  remark  by  Senator  Sam  S.  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina  that  “the  Wage  and 
Price  Board  decisions  are  like  kisses  .  .  . 
They  go  by  grace  rather  than  right.” 

Baskin  commented  that  an  Administra¬ 
tion  which  seeks  injunctions  against  the 
press,  which  issues  subpoenas  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  against  reporters,  and  which  sends 
FBI  agents  after  annoying  tv  correspon¬ 
dents  ought  not  to  be  pennitted  the  power 
to  grant  or  withhold  price  and  wage  in¬ 
creases  to  the  press  like  kisses. 

There  is  little  Supreme  Court  guidance 
on  whether  such  an  exemption  is  required 
under  the  First  Amendment,  Baskin 
wrote,  but  certainly  it  would  have  been 
good  First  Amendment  public  policy  to 
have  one  in  the  law. 

In  its  administration,  Baskin  noted, 
Phase  II  is  worse  than  the  tax  system 
which  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  in  the 
classic  Louisiana  case  (Grosjean  v.  Amer¬ 
ican  Press),  because  wage  and  price  ru¬ 
lings  are  not  governed  by  any  objective 
standard  such  as  a  gross  receipts  tax,  nor 
are  they  subject  to  judicial  review. 

“The  opportunities  for  abuse,  misman¬ 
agement  and  injustice  are  evident,” 
Baskin  assei-ted.  The  Ervin  committee,  he 
added,  has  already  heard  of  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  government  power  subtly,  and  not 
so  subtly,  directed  against  disfavored  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press  for  criticism  of  the 
Administration. 

• 

Ad  rate  boost  okayed 

The  Price  Commission  has  approved  the 
application  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  to  raise 
retail  advertising  rates  in  the  Baltimore 
News  American  by  8.2  percent.  This  will 
result  in  a  revenue  increase  of  .21  percent. 

Other  approved  increases  were:  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  9.09  percent  in  ad  and  cir¬ 
culation  rates;  Knight  newspapers,  6.37 
percent  in  ad  and  circulation  rates;  De¬ 
troit  News,  7.02  percent  for  newspaper 
and  tv  stations  rates;  Times-Mirror  Co. 
for  6.06  percent  for  ad  rates;  Bowater 
Co.,  5.1  percent  for  Canadian  newsprint; 
and  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  3.8  percent  for 
newsprint  (5.18  percent  requested). 


Red  China  thaw 
tops  moon  trips 

Ten  years  ago  newspaper  editors 
agreed  that  man’s  flight  into  space  was 
the  No.  1  story  of  1961. 

The  two  expeditions  by  American  as¬ 
tronauts  on  the  moon  in  Apollo  14  and  15 
rated  only  No.  4  or  No.  5  in  the  balloting 
for  1971’s  top  stories  conducted  by  UPI 
and  AP. 

Some  variations  in  editors’  judgment  of 
1971  events  appear  in  the  lists. 

United  Press  International 

1.  The  Economy. 

2.  China-U.S.  relations. 

3.  Indochina  war. 

4.  Moon  landings. 


Christmas  greetings.  Among  the  many 
cards  received  this  year  by  John  P. 
Dempsey,  advertising  director,  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times,  his  favorite  is  the  one  he 
got  from  his  staff.  The  card  ran  as  a  3 
column  by  9%  inch  paid  ad  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  24  edition  of  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Counting  lines.  While  waiting  for  the 
December  linage  fi-om  its  77  participating 
newspapers,  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  went  ahead  and  made 
this  yeai’end  report  to  publishers:  “Virtu¬ 
al  breakeven  for  local  and  classified  with 
the  possibility  that  both  might  edge  into 
the  gain  column  by  a  fraction;  a  10  to  11% 
gain  for  national.”  .  .  .  “You’re  one  in  a 
million,”  was  the  headline  used  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  in  a  December 
8  house  ad  to  publicize  the  publication  of 
its  millionth  classified  ad  in  a  12-month 
period.  It  was  the  first  time  the  newspaper 
had  reached  that  plateau. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

More  ad  specials.  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  is  expanding  its  special  section 
program.  Sales  manager  Andrew  Shapiro 
said  10  sections  will  be  made  available  to 
subscribers  in  1972.  Sections  feature  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  ready-to-sell  ad  lay¬ 
outs.  Two  of  the  sections,  both  on  Car 
Care,  sponsored  by  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Co.,  are  supported  by  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  others,  Shapiro  said,  will 
feature  co-op  fund  ads.  The  section 
themes  and  dates  aie:  Home  Improvement 
and  Spring-Summer  Car  Care  (Febru¬ 
ary)  ;  Great  Outdoors  and  Spring  Fash¬ 
ions  (March) ;  Brides  (May) ;  Father’s 
Day  (June) ;  Back  to  School  (August) ; 
Fall  Fashions  and  Car  Care  (Septem¬ 
ber)  ;  and  Christmas  Gifts  (November). 

«  *  * 

Do’s  and  Dont’s.  Times  may  change  but 
not  the  special  instructions  that  newspa¬ 
pers  get  from  national  advertisers  on  the 
placement  of  their  ads.  The  following  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  type  of  requests 
being  issued  by  agencies : 

Choice  of  running  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day:  Prefer  issue  with  smallest  volume 


5.  India-Pakistan  war. 

6.  Pentagon  Papers  controversy. 

7.  Prison  violence. 

8.  Lt.  Calley  convicted  in  Viet  mas¬ 
sacre. 

9.  California  earthquake. 

10.  18-year-olds  win  right  to  vote. 

The  Associated  Press 

1.  Red  China  admitted  to  UN;  Nixon’s 
planned  visit  to  Peking. 

2.  Wage-price  freeze. 

3.  Pentagon  Papers. 

4.  Callty  conviction. 

5.  Moon  landings. 

6.  Attica  prison  violence. 

7.  Vietnam  war. 

8.  School  busing  issue. 

9.  California  earthquake. 

10.  Foreign  aid  bill  voted  down. 

The  AP  balloting  took  place  before  the 
India-Pakistan  war  broke  out. 


of  advertising. 

Combination  edition  papers:  Prefer  to 
run  evening  of  one  day  followed  by  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  next  day. 

Note:  Do  not  run  in  same  issue  with 
any  other  company  product. 

Position:  Urgently  requested:  That 
position  which  will  result  in  best  repro¬ 
duction.  Assuming  each  of  the  following 
positions  will  provide  superior  reproduc¬ 
tion,  our  preference  is:  (1)  Page  3  or  5; 
(2)  Back  page;  (3)  front  or  back  of  sec¬ 
tion;  (4)  on  or  opposite  page  of  general 
interest,  e.g.,  feature  page,  page  with 
local  or  other  columnist,  advice  column, 
horoscope,  weather  report,  crossword 
puzzle  or  high  readership  page;  (5)  right 
hand  page,  far  forward  as  possible  oppo¬ 
site  good  “live”  news  page. 

Do  not  back  up  with  heavy  subject. 

Do  not  run  on  page  facing  competitive 
cigarette  advertising,  or  same  page. 

Do  not  run  on  same  page  or  page  facing 
obituary  page. 

Do  not  run  on  national,  or  local  holiday. 

Do  not  run  on  colored  stock. 

♦  •  * 

More  ad  $s?  Nearly  half  of  the  69 

supermarket  chains  responding  to  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  survey  said  they 

planned  to  increase  their  advertising  in 
1972.  The  typical  supermarket  chain  de¬ 
votes  68%  of  its  total  ad  budget  to  news¬ 
papers;  7.5%  to  tv;  5.1%  to  radio;  6.1% 
to  direct  mail,  according  to  the  new  study 
made  for  the  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Mad  ad.  No,  it  wasn’t  a  pitch  for  “The 
solid  gold  Cadillac”  or  anything  like  that. 
David  Merrick,  the  Broadway  show  pro¬ 
ducer,  really  was  mad  and  he  caught  the 
New  York  Times  ad  censorship  staff  off¬ 
guard  on  Christmas  Eve.  For  $60  he  ran 
this  copy  at  the  foot  of  column  8  on  page 
one:  “My  Chrysler  Imperial  is  a  pile  of 
junk.”  Two  days  later  the  Times  gave 
“equal  time”  to  adman  Andy  Stewart  for 
this  ad:  “My  Chrysler  New  Yorker  is  a 
great  automobile.”  The  Times  said  the 
Merrick  ad  violated  its  fairness-in-adver- 
tising  policy. 


Ad'VGntuvGs  ^ 
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U.S.  and  Japanese  editors 
find  flaws  in  news  flow 


By  George  Chaplin 
Editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser 

A  U.S.-Japan  editors’  conference  spon¬ 
sored  recently  by  the  International  Press 
Institute  focused  largely  on  economics  and 
politics — but  the  question  of  quality  of 
press  perfonnance  was  threaded  through¬ 
out  the  three-day  discussion. 

Both  delegations  to  the  conference  in 
Kyoto,  Japan,  agreed  that  Japan’s  news¬ 
papers  carry  far  more  news  about  the 
United  States  than  we  do  about  Japan, 
and  that  this  is  understandable  since 
Japan  is  so  heavily  dependent  upon  Amer¬ 
ica. 

But  there  was  the  clear  feeling  that 
neither  press  is  doing  a  good  job  of  re¬ 
porting  on  the  other’s  country. 

One  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Hugh  Patrick 
(son  of  Talbot  Patrick  of  the  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.  Evening  Herald),  a  Yale  economist 
who  has  lived  in  Japan,  called  her  press 
“alarmist  and  critical,  rarely  asking  what 
U.S.  motives  are  or  what  Japan  is  doing 
wrong  that  helped  bring  about  a  prob¬ 
lem.’’ 

He  said  that  following  the  Nixon 
Shocks  of  July  15  (China)  and  August  15 
(new  economic  policy),  the  “Japanese 
press  has  been  creating  a  psychological 
shock  that  is  leading  to  a  recession  and 
hysteria.’’ 

Too  crisis-oriented 

But  the  U.S.  press  came  in  for  its 
lumps,  too — being  described  as  crisis- 
oriented,  especially  on  foreign  news,  and 
faulted  for  failing  to  present  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  Japanese  life  and 
thinking. 

Prof.  John  Luter,  coordinator  of  the 
Advanced  International  Reporting  Pro¬ 
gram,  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  said  the  trouble  was 
less  with  correspondents  than  with  editors 
back  home. 

Luter  had  prepared  a  25-page  report  on 
the  image  of  Japan  in  the  U.S.  news 
media  July  15-September  15.  In  capsuling 
it,  he  said  that  during  that  time  “Japan 
probably  received  more  attention  from  the 
U.S.  media  than  in  any  other  comparable 
period  in  the  past  two  decades.” 

The  study,  said  Luter,  “called  attention 
to  some  extremes  in  U.S.  reaction,  includ¬ 
ing  several  editorial  cartoons  that  recalled 
World  War  II  hostilities  (by  treating  the 
Japanese  import  flood  as  an  economic 
Pearl  Harbor). 

“There  was  no  indication,  however,  that 
the  media  had  lent  themselves  to  an  anti- 
Japanese  campaign,”  Luter  said. 

Kiyoshl  Ebata,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Asahi  Shimbun,  said  one  problem  of 
the  Japanese  press  is  that  it’s  overly 
Washington-oriented  and  Tokyo  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  U.S.  focus  on  formal 
events. 


Said  Ebata:  “We  should  travel  more  in 
each  other’s  countrj’.  Japanese  newsmen  in 
the  U.S.  may  not  fully  report  on  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  on  middle-class  mentality.  Japan 
should  know  more  about  what  the  U.S. 
public  is  thinking.” 

Yasuo  Takeyama,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Nihon  Kcizai  Shimbun,  Japan’s  equivalent 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  spoke  of  the 
language  barrier.  He  said  that  “in  the 
U.S.  if  you  are  a  foreign  correspondent 
and  knock,  the  door  will  be  opened,”  but 
Japanese  papers  “sometimes  send  non- 
English-speaking  correspondents.” 

On  extent  of  coverage,  he  said  that  if 
Japanese  papers  used  the  news  services 
more,  “they  could  have  their  men  cover 
other  things  in  depth.  But  the  national 
papers  vie  for  prestige,  so  they  spend  a 
lot  of  staff  on  formal  events.” 

Press  rlubs  aid  barriers 

It  was  observed  that  in  Japan,  U.S. 
correspondents  are  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  access  to  influential  people,  and  that 
the  Japanese  reporters’  or  press  clubs 
contribute  to  this. 

Henry  Hartzenbusch,  AP  chief  for 
North  Asia,  said  that  when  he  was  in  the 
Philippines  it  was  “an  open  society”  and 
he  could  phone  the  President  or  Foreign 
Minister.  In  Japan  “there  is  a  closed  soci¬ 
ety,  not  just  toward  us  but  toward  them¬ 
selves.” 

Toshio  Horikawa,  Kyodo  News  Service, 
said  he  doesn’t  like  the  reporters’  clubs, 
that  they  make  it  hard  for  other  Japanese 
newsmen — and  even  harder  for  Ameri¬ 
cans — to  see  influential  Japanese. 

Mitsuharu  Shigeta,  president  of  the 
Shizuoka  Shimbun,  said  the  reporters’ 
clubs  are  like  “independent  states”  and 
“often  do  not  listen  to  management.” 

Akira  Aoki  of  the  Sankei  Shimbun  said, 
“The  reporters’  clubs  are  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  for  us.  It’s  difficult  to  solve  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  the  light  of  the  press  stnicture 
of  Japan,”  but  added  he’s  not  too 
pessimistic  about  reform. 

Relations  with  China 

There  was  much  talk  of  China — an 
emotional,  visceral  issue  in  Japan  because 
of  cultural  and  historical  reasons — and 
the  Japanese  editors  spoke  distressingly 
of  their  problems  of  China  coverage. 

There  are  three  Japanese  resident  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Peking,  and  some  others 
are  allowed  temporarily,  but  they  are 
highly  restricted,  as  presumably  are 
Chinese  newsmen  posted  to  Tokyo.  (The 
journalistic  exchange  is  the  result  of  a 
clause  in  a  private  trade  agreement). 

More  Japanese  had  been  stationed  in 
Peking,  but  had  been  expelled  for  quoting 


“wall  newspapers”  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

The  Japanese  editors  were  frustrated, 
felt  they  were  getting  uncertain  coverage 
and  didn’t  expect  things  to  improve  until 
Japan  and  China  normalize  relations. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  more  U.S. — 
Japan  press  understanding,  Thomas  Win- 
ship,  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  proposed 
a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  calling 
for  a  systematic  exchange  by  professional 
organizations  of  information  about  the 
press;  continuing  bilateral  meetings  of 
journalists;  an  IPI-sponsored  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  of  up  to  12  Japanese- American  ex¬ 
change  internships  for  working  newspa¬ 
per  and  tv  foreign  copy  editors. 

A  second  resolution  urged  all  involved 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  war  to  assist  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  16  newsmen  miss¬ 
ing  in  Cambodia  since  April-May  1970. 

Members  of  delegation 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
was  William  Block,  publisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  Other  members,  in 
addition  to  Winship,  Luter,  Hartzenbusch, 
and  the  writer,  were: 

Robert  W.  Atwood,  editor-publisher. 
Anchorage  Daily  Times;  Creed  Black,  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Erwin  Can- 
ham,  Editor-in-chief,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Robert  Howard,  president, 
Howard  Publications;  Robert  Letts  Jones, 
president,  Copley  Newspapers;  Jack  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  NBC,  Tokyo;  Daniel  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram;  John  Scott,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Olympian,  Olympia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  representing  the  Gannett  Group;  and 
Eric  Riel,  UPI,  Tokyo.  Dr.  Gary  Saxon- 
house,  University  of  Michigan  economist, 
was  the  second  of  the  U.S.  speakers. 

Susumi  Ejiri,  Secretary  General,  and 
Masaaki  Kasagi,  Deputy  Secretary  Gener¬ 
al  of  the  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Editors  Association,  were  among  the 
Japanese  delegation. 

• 


The  Department  of  State  has  scheduled 
its  annual  National  Foreign  Policy  Con¬ 
ference  for  Editors  and  Broadcasters  Jan¬ 
uary  27-28,  in  Washington. 

This  will  be  the  18th  in  a  series  of 
similar  conferences  held  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1961,  to  give  American  editors 
and  broadcastei  s  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
directly  from  principal  policy-making 
officials  the  maximum  possible  information 
in  depth  on  current  foreign  policy  issues. 

All  conference  sessions  are  held  under 
the  “Background  Only”  rule  (all  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  published,  but  the  source  may 
not  be  identified  by  name  or  agency) .  Par¬ 
ticipants  will  have  an  opportunity  to  raise 
questions  and  discuss  issues. 

Any  domestic  newspaper,  magazine,  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  network  or  station  or 
other  information  medium  engaged  in  in¬ 
forming  the  general  public  about  foreign 
affairs  may  request  an  invitation  to  the 
conference  for  its  bona  fide  representative 
by  writing  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Media 
Services,  Department  of  State,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  20520. 


Background  parley 
at  State  Department 
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ABOVE — The  Golden  Triengle  of  PiHsburgh  in  holiday  dress  photographed  for  the  Christmas  cover 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Roto  Magazine  by  chief  photographer  Dale  Gleason.  (Original  in  color,  star 
filter).  Below — Myriads  of  lights  in  Salt  Lake  City's  Temple  Square  add  to  the  Tabernacle  setting  for 
traditional  musical  events  in  this  Salt  Lake  Tribune  photo  by  Mike  Cassidy  for  use  with  the  news¬ 
paper's  calendar  of  events. 


A  ‘political  rally’ 
in  Dacca  becomes 
scene  of  butchery 


'Jv'"  *  ■ 

ONE  OF  THE  PICTURES  the  Indian  Telegraph  Authority  refused  to  transmit  from  Calcutta  shows 
a  Bangla  Desh  soldier  executing  victims  at  Dacca  race  track. 


By  Horst  Faas 
AP  Photographer 

What  begfan  with  a  polite,  handwritten 
invitation  to  a  political  rally  ended  with 
the  butchery  of  four  men  before  a  jeering 
crowd. 

Almost  ignoring  the  few  Western 
newsmen  who  witnessed  the  hour-long 
horror,  a  small  band  of  Mukti  Bahini 
guerrillas  tortured,  bayonetted  and  finally 
butchered  the  bound  prisoners. 

My  colleague,  Michel  Laurent,  and  I 
were  in  the  center  of  the  pressing  crowd 
of  about  5,000  who  formed  a  human  wall 
around  the  prisoners  and  their  tortures. 
Cries  for  death  to  the  prisoners  and  “Joi 
Bangla”  (Victory  to  Bangla  Desh)  punc¬ 
tuated  the  grisly  scene. 

inside  that  circle,  Laurent  and  I  were 
ao  close  that  we  often  had  to  dodge  the 
aoldiers’  rifles,  swung  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  the  reeling  victims,  themselves.  We 
vs’atched  and  photographed  it  until  the 
end.  We  were  never  more  than  two  steps 
away. 

^Vhen  the  crowd  closed  in  to  stomp  the 
victims,  we  pushed  our  way  outside  the 
nightmarish  scene.  I  was  bathed  in  sweat, 
even  though  it  was  a  cool  evening.  My 
hands  were  trembling  too  much  to  remove 
the  film  from  my  cameras.  Michel  and  I 
were  too  numbed  to  talk.  He  was  pale  like 
the  dying  men.  I  probably  was,  too.  Michel 
walked  away.  He  gave  me  his  film  only 
hours  later,  when  I  called  on  him  to  write 
the  story  of  the  Dacca  massacre. 

Covered  war  on  two  fronts 

I  had  met  Michel  for  the  first  time  only 
24  hours  earlier.  He  had  covered  the  In- 
dia-Pakistan  War  from  Dacca.  While  I 
covered  from  Calcutta  on  the  Indian  side. 

The  day  after  the  surrender  (December 
18)  I  drove  into  Dacca  in  a  jeep  with  the 
Mukti  Bahini  guerrillas,  past  crowds 
lynching  alleged  collaborators  they  had 
dragged  into  the  streets.  Once,  I  managed 
to  stop  the  jeep  and  tried  to  photograph 
one  of  the  killings — but  was  pushed  back 
by  the  mob. 

At  dawn  I  joined  Michel  to  cover  the 
discovery  of  a  mass  grave  of  East  Pak¬ 
istani  intellectuals,  allegedly  murdered  by 
Pakistani  Militia  hours  before  the  surren¬ 
der.  We  also  photographed  the  victims  of 
revenge  murders  and  lynching  all  through 
the  day  and  the  ever-present  joyous 
swarms  of  Bengalis  celebrating  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Pakistani  regime. 

About  noon  we  discovered  a  small  hand¬ 
written  note  pasted  to  the  gate  of  the 
Hotel  Intercontinental,  headquarters  of 
all  foreign  correspondents  and  then  a  Red 
Cross  neutral  zone: 

“Foreign  correspondents  are  requested 
to  attend  the  first  public  meeting  of  Ban¬ 
gla  Desh  at  1530  hrs  at  the  Dacca  Race 
Track.  .  .” 


While  General  Abdul  Kadar  Siddiqui 
harangued  the  crowd  with  a  long  fanati¬ 
cal  speech,  I  walked  around  to  photograph 
faces.  Michel  stayed  to  picture  the  gener¬ 
al.  That  was  how  I  discovered  the  four 
prisoners,  their  arms  tied  behind  their 
backs  with  ropes,  squatting  and  almost 
ignored  by  the  crowd  and  the  men  in 
uniform  around  them.  I  told  Michel  about 
them.  Few  other  correspondents  had  no¬ 
ticed  them. 

When  the  crowd  stood  up  to  pray,  led 
by  a  Mullah,  the  first  notice  was  taken  of 
the  prisoners.  Unable  to  raise  their  hands 
with  open  palms  toward  heaven — the 
proper  Muslim  prayer  position — they 
were  abused  by  two  soldiers.  One  pulled  a 
prisoner’s  hair,  then  rifle  butts  cracked 
down. 

Not  influenced  by  camera 

When  the  prayers  had  ended,  other  sol¬ 
diers  joined  in  the  beating  and  kicking. 
Then  the  prisoners  were  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  jumped  on.  The  soldiers  com¬ 
manded  the  crowd  to  step  back  and  form  a 
circle.  At  this  point  about  20  newsmen 
and  photographers,  both  Western  and  In¬ 
dian,  stood  amidst  the  torturers  and  their 
victims. 

One  photographer  suggested  that  they 
might  carry  out  the  beatings  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  cameras.  I  also  had  this  im¬ 
pression  at  least  once.  Twice  I  shouted  at 
a  soldier,  “Stop  it!  We  don’t  want  to  see 
that.” 

Both  times,  the  soldier  dragged  his  vic¬ 
tim  away  from  me  to  the  other  side  of  the 
circle  only  to  continue. 

After  about  15  minutes,  most  of  the 
newsmen  and  photographers  walked  out 
and  into  the  crowd.  Some  left  obviously 
sickened.  Michel  and  I  and  a  few  others 


watched  from  about  20  yards  distance. 
For  10  minutes  we  saw  the  violence  con¬ 
tinuing  without  any  photographer  or 
newsmen  taking  pictures. 

I  was  then  convinced  that  the  events 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  presence  and 
would  not  be  influenced  by  it.  Michel  and  I 
walked  back  and  were  never  spoken  to  or 
hindered  up  to  the  very  end. 

I  continued  to  push  the  release  button 
of  my  motorized  camera  for  quite  a  while, 
not  noticing  that  the  film  had  ended  and 
the  motor  was  stalled.  Then  I  could  not 
rewind  the  knob.  I  took  another  camera 
from  my  hag,  Michel  stood  frozen.  “Have 
you  shot  any  color?”  I  asked  him.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  said.  Until  I  developed  our  film 
in  Calcutta  we  could  not  recall  what  ex¬ 
actly  we  had  photographed. 

Michel  and  I  had  a  night  to  sleep  over 
the  story.  There  was  no  communication 
out  of  Dacca.  I  sat  down  at  dawn  to  write 
the  story,  then  went  to  the  airport  to  get 
to  Calcutta.  Late  that  afternoon  I  bought 
a  plane  seat  on  a  charter  flight  from  a 
Swedish  newsman. 

At  Calcutta  the  pictures  were  handed 
into  the  overseas  communications  service 
counter  for  transmission  to  London.  Five 
of  them  showing  victims  being  bayonetted 
disappeared  between  the  counter  and  the 
transmitter.  The  photos  were  not  sent  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “detrimental  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interests,”  an  Indian  official  ex¬ 
plained. 

Most  of  the  torture  pictures  finally 
were  cleared,  however,  and  the  bayonet- 
ting  scenes  were  distributed  when  a  care¬ 
fully  disguised  photo  package  reached 
London  by  airfreight. 

One  of  the  victims  was  identified  as 
Nizamuddin  Aimed,  AP  stringer  in  Dacca 
who  had  been  close  to  the  Mukti  Bahini 
rebels. 
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Police  Beat:  still  the  place 
there’s  fast-hreaking  news 

By  Mark  H.  Litke 


Chris  Holmes,  the  Examiner  night  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  and  Bob  Palmer,  photogra¬ 
pher,  are  relaxing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Hall  of  Justice  pressroom  when  the  call 
comes  over  the  radio  at  1:16  A.M. : 

ATTENTION  ALL  UNITS.  A  219  AT 
100  EDDY  STREET.  A  POSSIBLE 
HOMICIDE. 

Within  minutes.  Bob  and  Chris  are 
standing  outside  the  Club  Mason  Tavern — 
a  tenderloin  bar  at  Mason  and  Eddy.  In¬ 
side  the  bar,  a  219  has  occurred  within 
the  last  half  hour.  A  219  is  a  “cutting,”  or 
a  “knifing.”  A  man  has  just  hacked  his 
girl  friend  to  death  with  a  ten-inch  butch¬ 
er  knife. 

A  crowd  has  begun  to  form  on  the 
comer,  mindless  of  the  chilly  night  air, 
consuming  the  plethora  of  rumors  circu¬ 
lating  freely  up  and  dowm  the  street.  Pat 
McCi'istle,  a  free-lance  cameraman  for  lo¬ 
cal  television  stations,  relates  the  few 
available  details  to  Chris. 

“It’s  a  woman,  Chris,”  McCristle  says. 
“Her  old  man  just  chopped  her  up  with  a 
butcher  knife.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“A  C.P.  (a  member  of  San  Francisco’s 
elite  Crime  Prevention  Unit)  just  took 
him  over  to  Central  Emergency.  Seems 
like  some  of  the  patrons  grabbed  him 
when  he  ran  out  of  the  bar.  They  beat  him 
pretty  bad.” 

Need  picture  of  ‘live  one’ 

Chris  and  Bob  confer.  They  could  wait 
outside  the  bar  and  take  a  picture  of  the 
corpse  when  the  ambulance  attendants 
bring  it  out.  But  as  Bob  laconically 
phrases  it,  “The  Examiner  won’t  use  pho¬ 
tos  of  dead  ones.” 

Obtaining  details  from  the  homicide  in¬ 
spectors  is  incidental  at  this  point.  That 
can  be  handled  later  via  telephone.  A 
photo  of  a  “live  one”  is  needed  now  to 
“make  the  story.”  So  Bob  and  Chris  drive 
quickly  to  Central  Hospital  in  order  to 
photograph  “the  killer.” 

At  the  hospital  Chris  learns  from  the 
C.P.  that  the  suspect  is  an  ex-con — out  of 
San  Quentin  just  three  weeks,  where  he 
served  eight  years  for  arson.  With  that 
tidbit  of  “human  interest”  the  story  will 
almost  certainly  appear  in  print.  A  men¬ 
tal  scorecard  has  tallied  enough  points  to 
make  the  story  newsworthy:  a  knifing 
(insufficient  by  itself — there  are  dozens  of 
219’s  each  week  in  S.F.),  a  female  victim 
(a  principal  element  for  even  covering  a 
219),  a  photo  of  the  suspect  (extra  points 
for  the  cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips, 
the  glazed  eyes,  the  blood-splattered 
clothes) .  All  that  is  needed  to  break  par  is 
a  photo  of  the  knife.  So,  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime. 

Inside  the  tiny  bar,  homicide  inspectors 
Gus  Coreris  and  John  Fotimas  explain  the 
“facts”  to  Chris.  Bob  prepares  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  knife  being  held  by  an  assistant 


inspector.  Dim  red  lights  cast  an  unreal 
pallor  over  the  eerie  postmortem  scene. 

“Hold  it  at  the  end  of  the  handle,”  Bob 
tells  the  reluctant  inspector.  “Yeah,  that’s 
good.  I’ve  gotta  get  those  two  glasses  on 
the  bar  in  the  background.” 

The  bartender  is  muttering  to  himself 
as  he  wipes  up  the  spilled  drinks  on  the 
bar.  And  everyone  is  feigning  anger  at 
the  pool  of  blood  which  covers  the  floor 
and  sticks  stubbornly  to  the  bottoms  of 
shoes. 

The  next  day  in  the  Examiner,  on  page 
12,  the  public  record  of  a  crime:  an  eight- 
inch  story,  a  photo  of  the  blood-spattered 
suspect,  and  a  photo  of  the  knife  (gleam¬ 
ing  from  the  reflection  of  the  photo-flash) 
with  the  two  glasses  on  the  bar  in  the 
background. 

Crime  reportage  has  changed 

The  value,  the  fairness,  and  the  morali¬ 
ty  of  sensational  crime  i-epoi’ting  has  been 
vigorously  debated  throughout  the  years. 
From  the  gruesome  descriptions  of  Jack 
the  Ripper’s  mutilated  victims  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  of  1888,  to  the  embroglio  sur¬ 
rounding  the  much  publicized  Manson  kill- 
ing.s,  the  merits  and  defects  of  crime  re¬ 
portage  have  been  argued  both  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  emotionally. 

On  one  side,  the  unabashed  capitalist 
freely  proclaims  that  sensationalism  sells 
papers;  or,  a  more  rational  traditionalist 
argues  that  “nothing  destroys  an  infection 
like  sunlight.”  On  the  other  side,  critics 
claim  that  sensational  crime  reporting 
both  fosters  and  appeals  to  a  sick  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  violence;  or,  that  it  creates  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  for  dealing  with 
crime;  or,  that  it  prejudices  juries. 

The  debate  will  undoubtedly  continue 
for  many  years.  In  the  meantime,  crime 
reporting  continues  and  the  “police  repor¬ 
ter”  remains  a  firmly  established  institu¬ 
tion  in  journalism. 

Who  are  today’s  police  reporters?  What 
does  their  work  entail?  What  are  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  determine  whether  crime  is 
reported  or  ignored  by  the  news  media? 

The  crime  reporters  of  another  era 
were  stereotyped  as  a  gregai-ious  bunch 
of  noisy,  aggressive  bloodhounds — that 
group  we  still  see  in  old  gangster  films, 
sporting  shabby  tweed  jackets  or  wrinkled 
raincoats,  and  crumpled  fedoras  with  the 
front  brim  turned  upward,  always  “hang¬ 
ing  around,”  waiting  for  a  morsel  of  news 
to  be  tossed  by  a  benevolent  or  careless 
official. 

More  sophisticated 

Today,  law  enforcement,  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  crime  reporting  is  more  sophisti¬ 
cated.  The  technological  advancements  in 
communications,  combined  with  a  decreas¬ 
ing  number  of  competing  newspapers, 
have  rendered  the  police  reporter’s  job 
less  hectic,  more  routine,  more  detached. 


Mark  Litke  prepared  this  article  on 
Crime  Reporting  as  one  of  a  series  he  is 
doing  for  a  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Police  reporters  have  become  specialists 
in  the  art  of  listening  to  police  radios  and 
using  the  telephone.  Communications  are 
so  rapid  and  thorough  that  a  reporter 
need  only  lift  up  a  telephone  receiver, 
make  a  few  calls,  and  a  story  is  virtually 
complete.  Photographs  or  a  bit  of  excite¬ 
ment  are  really  the  only  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing  the  office  or  pressroom;  and  knowl¬ 
edge  usually  exists  beforehand  as  to  the 
possibility  for  either  one. 

San  Francisco’s  police  reporters  operate 
from  the  third-floor  pressroom  at  the  Hall 
of  Justice.  During  the  day,  as  many  as  six 
reporters  occupy  the  room.  There  is  no 
fierce  competition  between  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  reporters,  who  share  the  same 
office  space.  And  despite  the  noise  and 
pandemonium  in  the  room,  there  is  rarely 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

News  via  telephone 

If  a  reporter,  for  some  reason,  should 
be  unable  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  crime,  he 
can  phone  the  central  communications 
room.  Whoever  answers  the  phone  will 
tell  the  reporter  which  police  officer  made 
the  “on-the-scene”  report.  That  officer  can 
be  reached  by  phone  also  (either  at  the 
Hall  or  at  home)  and  all  the  details  will 
be  made  available.  In  the  following  day’s 
paper,  there  is  no  way  a  reader  can  tell 
from  an  article  whether  the  reporter 
“covered”  the  event  or  paraphrased  an 
official  police  report. 

At  night,  the  pressroom  is  less  hectic. 
But  the  absence  of  lively  activity  and  the 
semblance  of  excitement  that  activity 
creates  is  more  indicative  of  modern  po¬ 
lice  reporting.  Beginning  at  8:30  P.M., 
there  are  only  two  reporters  and  one  pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  press¬ 
room.  And  between  midnight  and  4:30 
A.M.,  these  three  are  the  only  active  re¬ 
porters  working  in  the  city. 

Peter  Kuell,  the  Chronicle  reporter,  a 
long-haired,  bearded  anomaly  in  the  spit- 
shine  polish  of  the  heavily-guarded  Hall 
of  Justice,  does  little  more  than  watch 
television  and  play  gin  rummy  with  Ex¬ 
aminer  photographer  Bob  Palmer.  Usually 
dressed  comfortably  in  Levi’s  and  a  T- 
shirt,  Kuell  actually  has  little  incentive  to 
work.  The  morning  Chronicle’s  first  edi¬ 
tion  comes  out  at  8  P.M.  the  night  before. 
“They’re  not  going  to  bust  up  a  proof  for 
anything  less  than  war  with  China.  And 
even  that  would  have  to  begin  before  mid¬ 
night,”  says  Kuell. 

Kuell  leaves  at  one  A.M.  So,  the  duty  of 
night  police  reporting  really  belongs  to 
two  men;  25-year-old  reporter  Chris  Hol¬ 
mes  and  62-year-old  photographer  Bob 
Palmer. 

Stories  out  of  the  past 

Palmer  is  a  40-year  veteran  of  Hearst 
newspaper  service  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco.  He  remembers  the 
days  when  crime  reporting  was  exciting — 
like  Chicago  during  Prohibition  and  the 
gang  wars.  Reporters  depended  on  their 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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so  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  FORT 
STANWIX?  Well  the  old  fort  is  lying 
buried  under  six  feet  of  dirt  in  dowTitown 
Rome,  New  York,  and  because  the  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel  openly  supported  excava¬ 
tion  of  this  historical  Revolutionary  War 
fort,  the  paper  was  evicted  from  its  of¬ 
fices  and  plant.  The  fort  lay  beneath  sev¬ 
eral  of  Rome’s  downtown  buildings — in¬ 
cluding  the  Daily  Sentinel’s,  so  when  the 
urban  renewal  agency  two  years  ago  be¬ 
gan  clearing  the  17  or  18-acre  area  in 
preparation  for  federal  Park  Service  ex¬ 
cavation,  the  Daily  Sentinel  was  given 
its  walking  papers.  But  publisher  George 
Waters  told  the  urban  renewal  people  he 
couldn’t  very  well  take  his  big  Goss  Uni¬ 
versal  press  with  him — so  the  feds  bought 
that  along  with  the  land  and  building. 
Then  Waters  pointed  out  that  the  Daily 
Sentinel  in  a  new  plant  would  have  to  go 
offset  and  cold-type,  making  all  that  old 
hot-type  equipment  obsolete — so  the  feds 
bought  that,  too,  the  linecasters,  the  pigs, 
the  works.  Waters  told  on-line  that  while 
he  didn’t  get  top  dollar  for  the  real  es¬ 
tate  and  building,  the  urban  renewal  peo¬ 
ple  paid  the  “in-place  and  working”  price 
for  the  equipment —  and  you  know  what 
hot-type  equipment  will  bring  today. 
Waters  figures  the  government  agency 
will  wind  up  with  only  the  salvage  value 
of  the  equipment  when  it  auctions  it  off 
January  10.  The  press  has  already  been 
sold  to  Paddock  Publications  in  Illinois. 
Meanwhile  the  Daily  Sentinel  built  itself 
another  plant  in  downtown  Rome  and  has 
been  cold-type  and  offset  (Goss  Urbanite) 
for  three  weeks.  And  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
archeologists  are  finding  more  artifacts 
than  they  bargained  for.  It  was  a  good 
deal  all  around. 

*  *  * 

SO  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  FOTO- 
TRONIC  600?  No  deliveries  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  introduced  last  June  at  the  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Management  Conference 
by  Harris-Intertype,  have  been  made — 
for  what  seems  like  a  good  reason.  It’s 
being  beefed  up  interior-wise  and  prettied 
up  exterior-wise.  That’s  the  word  from 
Sheridan  Skogen,  Intertype’s  Fototronic 
merchandising  manager,  who  said  there 
are  orders  aplenty  for  the  600  but  deliv¬ 
eries  will  not  commence  until  February 
because  the  phototypesetter  is  having  its 
capacities  upgraded.  Introduced  as  a 
strictly  six-level  paper  tape  input  unit, 
the  revised  600  will  accept  six,  seven,  or 
eight  level  tape.  It  will  be  programmable 
with  an  8k  memory,  double  its  previous 
4k  memory.  Harris  makeup  men  have 
been  at  work  too.  The  stylists  have,  in 
the  words  of  Skogen,  given  the  600  “a 
serious  look.  Gone  are  the  plastic  parts 
on  the  front  panel  and  the  unit  has  been 
lowered  by  some  six  inches.  Best  of  all, 
according  to  Skogen,  the  600,  despite  the 
increased  capabilities,  will  remain  at  the 
original  announced  base  price  of  $11,500. 

*  *  * 

HARRIS  HAS  DROPPED  DRUPA.  Word 
has  come  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
from  Harris  Intertype  headquarters  in 
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Cleveland  that  H-I  is  reevaluating  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  major  trade  shows.  Proof 
of  the  pudding  is  its  recent  withdrawal 
from  Germany’s  Drupa  ’72  among  the 
largest  printing  trade  shows  in  the  world. 
Ted  Eckhardt,  director  of  merchandising 
for  H-I,  told  on-line  that  the  role  of  the 
international  printing  trade  show  has 
changed  over  the  past  five  years  as  mar¬ 
keting  and  direct  sales  techniques  im¬ 
prove  in  Europe.  “We  feel,”  he  related, 
“that  our  experience  and  evaluation  of 
not  participating  in  Drupa  will  lead  to 
our  resisting  all  large  printing  trade 
shows.”  He  also  explained  that  Harris  is 
averse  to  spending  large  sums  of  money 
on  fancy  displays.  “You  go  to  these  shows 
and  pay  a  king’s  ransom  to  the  display 
builders.  We  couldn’t  care  less  about  all 
that.”  Referring  to  the  stateside  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Management  Conferences, 
Eckhardt  said,  “we’re  there  just  to  show 
equipment.”  H-I  is  committed  to  space 
at  the  next  PMC  in  Atlantic  City  but 
Eckhardt  said  that  H-I’s  participation  in 
the  1973  PMC  is  in  question.  But  he  also 
pointed  out  that  Harris  has  never  been 
a  consistent  participant  in  the  various 
trade  shows  choosing  instead  to  evaluate 
possible  gains  as  each  show  comes  up. 

• 

New  classified  record 
is  set  in  Knoxville 

Sunday,  December  19,  was  an  eventful 
day  in  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and 
the  Knoxville  Journal.  On  that  date,  the 
News-Sentinel  classified  advertising  lin¬ 
age  total  for  the  year  1971  exceeded 
the  5-million  lines  mark,  to  make  this  the 
biggest  classified  year  in  the  history  of 
the  newspaper. 

Commenting  on  this  achievement.  Cam 
Harold  Wayland  said,  “We  realize  many 
newspapers  have  exceeded  this  figure  in 
classified  advertising  linage,  but  for  a 
newspaper  our  size,  with  a  classified  staff 
of  18  persons,  it  represents  a  sizable 
amount  of  linage,  and  at  the  combination 
rate,  too.  If  we  add  to  that  the  additional 
linage  shown  for  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
our  total  linage  amounts  to  more  than 
8,360,000  lines  for  1971.  On  December  16, 
we  exceeded  the  1969  linage  figure  which 
was  by  far  the  best  year  in  the  past.” 

William  N.  Burke,  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  congratulated  the  classified  staff  on 
this  achievement  and  gave  each  one  an 
engraved  pen. 

*  *  * 

The  classified  ad  mark  of  two  million 
was  reached  in  mid-December  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  Oregonian  in  Portland, 
accoi’ding  to  Harold  V.  Manzer,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

The  milestone  ad  was  placed  by  Mrs. 
LeRoy  Carlyle  nearby  Vancouver,  Wash., 
asking  that  persons  with  old  locomotive  or 
school  bells  to  sell  get  in  touch  with  her 
husband. 

EDIT 


Officers  are  elected 
by  J.G.  Bennett  Corp. 

William  A.  Casselman,  president  of  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  announced  the  election  of  Gerald 
Donovan,  a  Wall  Street  attorney,  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  William  R. 
White,  former  New  York  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks,  as  treasurer  of  the 
corporation. 

Established  by  the  will  of  the  publish¬ 
er’s  son,  the  Bennett  Corporation  annually 
grants  scholarships  enabling  the  children 
of  New  York  newspapermen  to  attend  the 
colleges  of  their  choice.  It  also  provides 
funds  for  indigent  newsmen  and  their 
families,  the  purpose  for  which  the  chari¬ 
table  organization  was  originally  estab¬ 
lished. 

Donovan,  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Sullivan,  Donovan,  Hanrahan,  McGov¬ 
ern  and  Lane,  assumes  the  post  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  last  month  of  Walter 
Chalaire,  who  started  his  career  on  the 
old  New  York  Herald  and  then  turned  to 
the  law. 

White  was  elected  to  all  the  treasurer’s 
post  when  Edmond  P.  Bartnett  resigned. 
Bartnett,  former  city  editor  of  the  Sun 
and  an  editor  of  the  World-Telegram  un¬ 
til  it  closed,  remains  as  a  director  of  the 
corporation  and  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Casselman  was  formerly  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

The  other  directors  are  James  Hagerty, 
news  director  of  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company;  Allan  Keller,  former 
columnist  on  the  World-Telegram;  A.  H. 
Raskin,  assistant  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Alfred 
H.  Savage,  director  of  Benefit  Programs 
of  the  New  York  News. 

• 

Printers  lose  benefits 
for  picketing  activity 

The  Pennsylvania  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  of  Review  has  thrown 
out  appeals  from  members  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Valley  Typographical  Union, 
Local  504,  who  sought  to  collect  jobless 
pay  after  they  refused  to  cross  a  trades 
council  picket  line  at  the  Valley  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Monessen,  in  September  1970. 

The  printers  had  earlier  been  crossing  a 
Newspaper  Guild  picket  line,  after  Guild 
Local  61  engaged  in  a  work  stoppage  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1970.  But  when  the  Mon  Valley 
Trades  Council,  in  which  the  printers 
union  holds  a  membership,  began  picket¬ 
ing  the  plant,  the  printers  stayed  out  and 
filed  for  jobless  benefits. 

A  referee’s  decision  said  the  trades 
council  “‘entered  into  this  dispute  against 
the  interests  of  one  of  its  members  (the 
printers  union),  on  behalf  of  a  non¬ 
member  (the  Guild)  for  the  reason  that 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  Valley  Indepen¬ 
dent  was  allegedly  ‘anti-labor*.” 

The  appeal  board  said  the  referee  was 
proper  in  denying  compensation  because 
the  printers  refused  to  work  due  to  the 
inducement  of  the  trades  council. 
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FORMERLY 

NATIONWIDE  NEWSPAPER  PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

IS  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  OUR  MOVE 
TO  NEW  AND  LARGER  QUARTERS: 

O'HARE  PLAZA 
5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631 
TELEPHONE  312-693-6171 


Our  new  location  near  O'Hare  Airport 
will  permit  us  to  serve  the  newspaper  industry  more  effectively 
as  management  consultants  specializing  in  executive  search. 
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Ramon  Yarborough 
heads  N.C.  paper 

Ramon  L.  Yarborough,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer,  has  been  appointed 
1x>  succeed  the  late 
Richard  M.  Lilly  as 
president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mrs.  Ashton  W. 

Lilly,  wife  of  the 
late  publisher,  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of 
the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  the  only 
other  change  in  the 
corporate  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  news-  *-•  Yarborough 

paper,  which  will  continue  to  be  a  lo¬ 
cally-owned  family  enterprise. 

Lilly  was  president  and  publisher  of  the 
paper  from  1949  until  his  death  on  De¬ 
cember  10. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  continue  a  politically  independent 
editorial  policy. 

Yarborough  joined  the  Observer  on 
September  1,  1965  as  vicepresident.  He 
The  publisher  was  born  in  Fayetteville  on 
March  25,  1933,  the  son  of  Wilson  F. 
Yarborough  Sr.  and  Mary  Butler  Yar¬ 
borough.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  1955.  He  w'as 
married  to  Virginia  Lilly  Rankin  in  1964 
and  they  have  three  children. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Carlton,  women’s  metro  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News,  received  a  citation 
from  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  her  work  in  finding  families  for 
adoptive  children. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Comerfx)rd,  sports  writer  since 
1945  and  executive  sports  editor  since 
1969,  will  become  sports  columnist  in 
Long  Island  Newsday.  Leslie  Hanscom, 
Long  Island  Diarj’  columnist  —  named 
Sunday  book  editor.  John  Pascal,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  New 
York  Times  staffer  who  collaborated  on 
the  book  for  the  musical,  “George  M.’’, 
takes  over  the  Diary. 

*  *  >•> 

Jim  Chapman — from  city  circulation 
supervisor  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise-Journal  to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Henderson  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  in 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  CHy, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


news-people 


C.  D.  Tully  has  assumed  the  title  of 
publisher  of  the  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star 
upon  the  resignation  of  J.  Eric  Plym  to 
devote  more  time  to  pursuing  real  estate 
interests  in  Florida.  Harold  Deadman, 
who  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
Star  since  the  new'spaper  was  purchased 
by  Ridder  Publications  in  May,  will  be 
associate  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Edward  T.  Tyrrell — named  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  moving  from  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  * 

David  M.  Goldberg — new  assistant  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  Chicago  Associated 
Press  bureau,  succeeding  Bruce  Richard¬ 
son — transferred  from  news  editor  in 
Chicago  to  assignment  in  the  AP  mem¬ 
bership  department  in  New  York.  Gold¬ 
berg  had  been  news  editor  in  the  Newark, 
N.J.  bureau. 

*  i<i 

Earl  C.  ‘Squire’  Behrens,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  50 
years  —  a  resolution  of  commendation 
from  the  California  Legislature. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Duprey,  a  New  York  News 
photographer  for  25  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  chief  photographer  to  head 
of  the  studio  and  picture  assignment  desk. 
Arthur  J.  Siebelist — promoted  to  pic¬ 
ture  assignment  editor. 

*  0  * 

Gary  P.  Baranik,  1971  journalism 
graduate  from  St.  Bonaventure  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  as  police  reporter.  He  replaces 
Robert  Hafer,  who  returned  to  sports  re¬ 
porting. 

*  *  * 

George  Scher,  amusement  advertising 
manager  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  for  17  years,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Herald,  New 

York  weekend  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Pace,  a  former  promotion 
copy  writer  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  assistant  promotion  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times — named  deputy  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  for  public  affairs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Mal  Elliott,  until  recently  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  be¬ 
come  sports  information  director  at  Oral 
Roberts  University,  Tulsa.  Bob  Hartzell, 
from  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-J our- 
nal,  succeeds  him  on  the  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Weston  J.  Gilbride  —  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen. 

*  *  « 

Pete  Waldmeir,  associate  sports  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News,  and  Frank  Angelo, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
— named  as  honor  graduates  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Public  School  System. 


Fire  huff  lensman 
is  fire  chief  now 


Ed  Hannigan 


When  the  red  station  wagon  goes  zip¬ 
ping  to  an  alarm  with  blue  lights  flash¬ 
ing  and  siren  wail¬ 
ing  in  Ridgefield, 

N.J.,  the  chief  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel  will 
be  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Modem 
Photography  —  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Hannigan. 

A  16-year  veteran 
of  the  60-man  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  Hannigan  as¬ 
sumes  command  of 
the  force  January  1. 

A  former  newspaper  photographer  and 
magazine  editor,  Hannigan  ascribes  his 
interest  in  the  Ridgefield  Fire  Department 
to  “the  many  big  fires  I  photographed 
over  the  years  of  covering  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.  and  Bayonne,  N.J.  for  the  Staten 
Island  Advance,  the  Bayonne  Times,  the 
Associated  Press,  International  News 
Photos  and  various  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  as  a  stringer  and  a  staffer.”  A 
native  of  Staten  Island,  he  started  his 
newspaper  career  there  in  1936  at  age  17. 

He  left  the  Bayonne  Times  in  1945  to 
become  associate  editor  of  U.  S.  Camera 
magazine  where  he  served  as  editor  over 
a  span  of  19  years.  Six  years  ago  Han¬ 
nigan  joined  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Modern  Photography  in  Little  Falls,  N.J. 
The  school  teaches  professional  photogra¬ 
phy  by  correspondence  and  has  students 
in  many  countries  around  the  world. 


*  * 

David  R.  McMillen — from  managing 
editor  of  the  Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald  to 
news  editor  of  the  Iowa  City  (low’a) 
Press-Citizen,  succeeding  Gerald  H. 
Sharpnack,  who  is  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan  in 
the  Speidel  group. 

*  *  * 

Reuben  Barr,  a  Newark  (N.J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  reporter  prior  to  1960,  is  now 
managing  editor  of  Medical-Surgical  Re¬ 
view,  a  Litton  publication.  He  had  been 
senior  associate  editor  of  Hospital  Physi¬ 
cian. 


*  *  * 

E.  Ronald  Culp,  political  and  educa¬ 
tion  reporter  for  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic,  has  become  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Richard  Boehning,  Republican 
leader  in  the  Indiana  Legislature. 

*  *  * 

On  R.  Seidel — from  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  to  vicepresident/circulation  for 
the  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  business 
agent  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News.  Antone  J.  Oettli — from 
Tribune  CM  to  circulation  director  for 
NAC. 
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Ace  Bushnell — from  editor  of  the  Po- 
eific  Palisades  (Calif.)  Palisadian-Port  to 
the  staff  of  the  Tucsoii  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen.  The  Princeton  ’47  g^raduate  was 
a  reporter  and  city  editor  at  the  Citizen 
before  going  to  the  California  paper  about 
three  years  ago. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  Mezick,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sandusky  (0.)  Register,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  New  London  Record 
from  Eluott  Redies. 


Ralph  L.  Drury,  a  former  rocket  engi- 
‘A  Apollo  Program,  has  been  ap- 

pointed  plant  engineer  for  the  Courier- 
])■  Journal  and  Louisville  Times.  He  has 
been  employed  at  the  newspapers  since 
“P  1968  .  .  .  Robert  C.  Payne — named  main- 
'P’l  tenance  general  foreman  of  the  newspa- 
pers. 


FREDERICK  CHAIT,  president  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  (The 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News),  has 
also  been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
parent  company.  Chait,  a  lawyer, 
was  general  counsel  to  UN  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
before  becoming  an  executive 
with  Triangle  Publications,  prede¬ 
cessor  of  PNI. 


A  REPORTER'S  VIEW  of  the 
one  of  UPl's  Patrick  J.  Killen 
tured  Pakistani  tank  on  the  Bar 
Nation)  front. 

•  ♦  ♦  Bert  Lunan — from  managing  editor  to 

Philip  A.  Cogswell  Jr. — from  staff  in-  editor  of  the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner- 

vestigative  team  to  Washington  corre-  Journal,  succeeding  Walt  Dear  who  will 
spondent  with  the  Newhouse  News  Bu-  devote  his  time  to  the  development  of  the 
reau  for  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Gleaner- Journal  and  affiliated  papers  in 

*  *  *  Kentucky.  Before  joining  the  G-J  staff 

A.  L.  Alford,  publisher  of  the  Lewis-  in  1968  Lunan  was  editor  of  the  weekly 

ton  (Idaho)  Tribune— appointed  to  the  News-Democrat  of  Russellville,  Ky.  .  .  . 

State  Board  of  Education.  Bill  Mulligan  becomes  managing  editor 

♦  *  •  of  the  G-J  .  .  .  C.  Bruce  Bulman,  director 

Edward  F.  O’Meara — from  city  editor  of  regional  sales  for  G-J  enterprises. 

to  managing  editor  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Portland.  Roy  J.  Beadle  resumes  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  Peter 
C.  Thompson — promoted  to  city  editor. 

Keith  Tillstrom — from  reporter  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  O’Meara,  a  native  of 
Portland,  worked  for  the  Hillsboro  Argus 
and  the  McMinnville  News-Register  in 
Oregon  and  owned  the  weekly  Livermore 
(Calif.)  News  before  joining  the  Journal 
in  1950. 


Robert  Greenberg — from  city  editor  to 
metropolitan  editor,  a  new  position,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  A  14-year  man  at 
the  Inquirer,  Greenberg  previously  had 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch 
and  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution. 

*  * 

Michael  Shoup — from  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  He  has  worked  for  the  IBM 
Corp.,  the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal 
and  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 


Will  Weber  resigned  as  wire  editor  of 
the  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Nepal.  His  replace¬ 
ment  is  Marcia  Simons,  former  public 
relations  director  for  Big  Surf,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 


Paul  Wappler  is  now  sports  editor  of 
the  Alabama  Journal,  Montgomery,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ray  Hollinan  who  moved  to 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Dixon,  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Baker,  general  manager  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard — named  a 
director  of  the  University  of  Oregon  De¬ 
velopment  Fund. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  T.  Byrd,  fourth  generation  of 
his  family  in  journalism,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  (Va.)  Evening  Star.  He  served 
with  the  Marines  in  Vietnam  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Lynchburg  College  last  May. 


Paul  Levy,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  for  eight  years,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  as  city  editor  to 
replace  Harry  Belinger,  who  resigned  to 
become  Philadelphia’s  city  representative. 


Hoyt  King,  photo  editor  at  Central 
Press  Association,  to  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  Cleveland. 


M.  Louis  Zadnichek  II,  formerly  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register — now  assistant  editor  of 
Fish  Boat  Magazine,  New  Orleans. 


Thomas  R.  Gormley — from  vicepresi¬ 
dent/advertising  to  vicepresident/market¬ 
ing-advertising  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  He  began  working  for  the  En¬ 
quirer  35  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Callahan — from  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  sports  staff  to  cover  professional 
basketball  and  golf.  He  worked  for  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  and  the  AP  be¬ 
fore  going  to  San  Diego  in  1969. 


Donald  J.  Barhyte — from  assistant 
treasurer  to  treasurer  of  Multimedia  Inc. 
He  joined  the  company  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
in  1968  after  having  been  a  data  process¬ 
ing  representative. 


AND  CJMPANV 


Gerald  W.  Estes — from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  Richmond 
Newspapers.  He  continues  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Southeast  Media,  a  unit  of  Me¬ 
dia  General  Corp.  .  .  .  Charles  W. 

Crowder — promoted  to  business  manager. 

*  *  *  Lonnie  R.  Nixon,  formerly  business 

P’rancis  X.  McCloskey,  former  City  manager  of  the  Record  Stockman  in  Den- 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  ver,  has  been  appointed  business  manager 
Herald-Telephone,  returns  to  City  Hall  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times- 
as  Mayor  of  Bloomington  on  January  1.  Call  and  its  affiliated  newspapers. 
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Arthur  Z.  Kamin,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Daily  Register 
appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Rutgers  University. 
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Retirement  class  of  ^71 


Frank  E.  ‘Hap’  Howard, 
circulation  manag-er  of  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.  (Examiner  and  Chronicle) , 
i-etired  after  40  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  Bay  Area  newspapers. 

About  500  civic  leaders,  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  present 
and  past  fellow  employes  paid 
tribute  to  “Hap”  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner.  Examiner  pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  L.  Gould  gave 
him  copies  of  a  “tinal”  edition 
of  the  Hearst  paper  bearing 
the  line:  500  Honor  ‘Hap’ 
Howard. 

William  Knowland,  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  praised 
Howard  for  his  lengthy  and 
successful  career,  noting  that 
he  had  l>eppin  his  newspaper 
work  in  the  East  Bay  with  the 
Tribune  before  crossing  the 
Bay  to  work  for  the  News,  the 
Call  Bulletin  and  finally  the 
Examiner  and  the  Chronicle. 

High  tribute  also  was  paid 
Howard  by  Wells  Smith,  Ex¬ 
aminer  general  manager  and 
former  chief  executive  of  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company. 

Examiner  executive  editor 
Thomas  Eastham  praised  How¬ 
ard  for  his  never-failing  coop¬ 
eration  and  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  * 

Walter  C.  Ranzini,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Ncwh  pho¬ 
tography  department  for  42 
years,  retired  .January^  1. 

Appointed  picture  assign¬ 
ment  editor  in  1959,  Ranzini 
has  been  a  Newsman  since 
February  19,  1929,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  and  subsequently  was 
named  assistant  studio  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  picture  as¬ 


signment  editor-studio  man¬ 
ager. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Ran¬ 
zini  grew  up  in  the  photography 
business  working  in  his  father’s 
Greenwich  Village  studio.  Af¬ 
ter  attending  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  working  for  the 
East  River  National  Bank,  he 
returned  to  photography-  with 
the  Daily  Mirror.  Later  he 
ser\'ed  as  picture  editor  of 
Panorama  Magazine. 

Both  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
photography’,  Ranzini,  a  past 
president  of  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  edited  the  former  “Camera 
College”  feature  in  the  News. 
He  and  his  wife,  Addis  (Elinor 
Ames)  live  in  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

Gustaf  a.  Nordin  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement,  effec¬ 
tive  the  end  of  this  month,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.,  newspapers. 

Nordin  said  he  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  so  that  he  could  devote 
more  time  to  several  projects  in 
which  he  is  interested.  He  is 
active  in  the  President’s  Na¬ 
tional  Peace  Corps  Advisory 
Council,  to  w’hich  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by’  President  Nixon, 
and  in  the  National  Export  Ex¬ 
pansion  Council.  He  will  remain 
with  the  Pasadena  newspapers 
as  a  consultant  for  a  year. 

Nordin  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star-Netvs  and  In¬ 
dependent  in  Pasadena  in  April 
1958  after  serving  seven  years 
as  managing  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Duluth  Netc!^- 
Trihune  and  Herald.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  Duluth 
as  a  reporter  in  1930,  and  was 
a  Washington  correspondent 
and  bureau  chief  for  seven 
years,  returning  to  Duluth  in 
1950. 


Dar  M.  Sims,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  executive,  is  retiring 
December  31  and  moving  to  San 
Miguel  de  Allende,  Mexico.  He 
was  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  .As¬ 
sociation  in  1961-62. 

Dar  Sims  is  a  native  Kansan 
who  went  west  as  an  infant  to 
Vancouv’er,  Washington,  and  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  eastward  as  a 
circulation  executive.  .All  of  his 
working  life  has  been  devoted  to 
newspaper  circulation  depart¬ 
ments,  dating  back  to  his  youth¬ 
ful  y’cars,  when  he  first  served 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land  Telegram  and  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian  as  a 
carrier. 

With  his  newspaperl)oy  ex¬ 
perience  ser\’ing  as  a  diploma, 
he  joined  the  Oregonian  where 
he  remained  22  years,  serving 
successively’  as  agency  manager; 
field  promotion  representative ; 
crew,  branch  and  district  man¬ 
ager;  traveling  auditor;  person¬ 
nel  supervisor  and  country  and 
suburban  manager.  In  1946,  he 
followed  his  publisher  to  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Pont  as  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

In  1951,  he  became  affiliated 
with  Scripns-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers,  assisting  at  the  Pitfi^burgh 
(Pa.)  Pre.s.s  before  moving  o 
the  position  of  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbu.f  (Ohio) 
Cifi:en. 

In  1960  he  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  to  serve  in  a 
circulation  managerial  capacity. 

.A  former  baseball  player,  he 
now  devotes  most  of  his  recrea¬ 
tional  hours  to  golf. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  Keen,  promotion 
manager  for  the  Penaacola 
(Fla.)  Neu'ft-Joumal  retired 
Nov’ember  .30,  after  21  y’ears  of 
.service  at  the  paper. 

At  a  party’  held  in  his  honor 
to  mark  his  service  w’ith  the 
company’.  Keen  remarked  at  the 
growth  of  the  company.  He 


said  there  were  only  three  dis¬ 
play  ad  salesmen  with  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal  when 
he  came  to  the  company  in  1950. 
The  firm  now  employ’s  more 
than  20  display  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  Group. 

Keen  worked  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  account  executive  from  his 
employment  to  September  1, 
1971,  when  he  was  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Earlier,  he  worked  for  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times,  and 
for  an  advertising  agency’,  the 
Purse  Agency’,  in  Chattanooga. 

<)■  *  * 

Douglas  Colvey,  manager  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Canadian  op¬ 
erations,  is  retiring  at  year’s 
end  after  40  years  of  service 
with  the  company’. 

Colvey,  who  is  65,  has  run 
the  company’s  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  from  its  Montreal  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  past  30  years. 

Colvey  joined  Dow  Jones 
Limited,  predecessor  of  the 
present  company’,  in  1931  as  a 
ticker  operator.  In  1937  he  was 
appointed  ticker  editor  and  four 
years  later  moved  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position.  A  native  Cana¬ 
dian,  he  is  married  and  the 
father  of  four  children. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  62, 
publisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph,  announced  that  he  is 
l)lanning  to  retire  December  31. 

Weaver,  a  veteran  of  42  y’ears 
service  on  newspapers  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  been  publisher  since 
January  1,  1962. 

He  served  as  president  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
.Asociation  from  1964  to  1966, 
and  was  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1956.  A  Naval  Reserve 
officer  for  37  years,  he  was  re¬ 
tired  by  the  Navy  in  1969  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 


Washington  Fellows  for  1972  selected 
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The  Washington  Journalism  Center  has 
awarded  16  fellowships  for  its  spring 
program  beginning  February’  7.  Each  will 
receive  a  stipend  of  $2500  to  pay  his  liv¬ 
ing  expenses.  Julius  Duscha,  director  of 
the  Center,  listed  the  following  recipi¬ 
ents; 

Keith  M.  Bromitiy,  Amherst,  Mass. 
He  has  worked  at  the  Washington  Post 
and  Boston  Globe. 

Ronald  A.  Coleman,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Robert  Collazo,  New  York  City.  So¬ 
cial  worker  and  tutor  in  Harlem  ghetto. 

Steven  R.  Dornfeld,  Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Stephen  H.  Dunphy,  Kansas  City,  Se¬ 
attle  Times. 

Jack  S.  Egan,  Los  Angeles.  Radio 


news. 

June  C.  Erlick,  Jersey  City.  Jersey 
Journal. 

Valerie  W.  French,  Pittsburgh.  News¬ 
letter  editor  for  Philadelphia  Department 
of  Recreation. 

James  A.  Gray,  Winston-Salem.  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal. 

Richard  L.  Maes,  Denver.  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

Carole  V.  Norris,  Baltimore.  WBAL. 

Carolyn  M.  Osterhaus,  Cincinnati. 
Post  &  Times  Star. 

Shih-Shung  Quon,  San  Francisco.  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Chinese  Voice. 

Carolyn  S.  Raeke,  Houston  Post. 

Sally  M.  Smith,  San  Mateo,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Social  worker. 

Joseph  A.  Williams,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
WNYC-Radio. 
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Vets  getting  jobs 
after  newspaper 
zips  up  project 

A  public  affairs  project  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  has  reversed  a 
national  trend,  according  to  Richard  F. 
Wehrle,  an  executive  of  the  Newhouse 
newspaper. 

When  the  ‘  Jobs  for  Vietnam  Vets”  pro¬ 
gram  began  to  falter  in  the  Harrisburg 
area,  the  Patriot-News  stepped  in  and 
began  a  series  of  advertisements  aimed  at 
gaining  employment  for  250  Central 
Pennsylvania  Vietnam-ei'a  veterans  who 
were  unable  to  find  jobs.  The  initial  re¬ 
sponse  after  four  weeks  has  produced  job 
offers  and  subsequent  employment  for 
more  than  half  of  the  men. 

The  result  of  the  Patriot-News  cam¬ 
paign  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  national 
trend.  The  National  Alliance  of  Business¬ 
men,  with  the  backing  of  President  Nixon, 
is  sponsoring  a  drive  to  place  100,000 
returning  veterans  by  next  June.  Nation¬ 
ally,  the  drive  is  far  from  its  goal  and 
may  fall  more  than  40,000  jobs  short. 

The  Patriot-News  ads  have  been  com¬ 
bining  copy  prepared  by  the  Advertising 
Council  for  the  national  campaign  with 
listings  of  of  local  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  instructions  to  interested  local  em¬ 
ployers. 

Wehrle,  Patriot-News  sales-sei'vice  and 
personnel  director,  and  Norman  Weber, 
executive  director  of  the  Harrisburg  office 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
built  the  “Hire  A  Vet”  project  which  is 
coordinated  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service. 

*  *  * 

Vet  hired  for  news  staff 

The  newest  member  of  the  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  Advance  staff  is  a  Vietnam 
war  verteran  with  Silver  Star  who  never 
had  any  journalism  training. 

“This  newspaper  hired  Dennis  Baker  as 
an  experiment,”  said  James  J.  Brodell, 
night  editor.  “He  had  a  college  degree 
(Niagara  University  ‘69)  and  an  ample 
background  in  the  more  demanding  as¬ 
pects  of  life  and  desire.” 

In  his  first  story  for  the  paper.  Baker,  a 
former  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army,  told 
of  his  irksome  job-hunting  ordeal,  meeting 
prospective  employers  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  lack  of  experience  in  their 
particular  field  and  were  wary  of  hiring 
Vietnam  ex-soldiers  because  of  the  public¬ 
ity  given  to  the  drug  abuse  there. 

Brodell  noted  that  Baker  had  a  slight 
edge  in  getting  a  tryout  as  a  reporter;  his 
wife  is  a  local  area  girl. 

• 

Changing  to  6  cols. 

The  Eccentric  newspapers  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Michigan,  will  be  restyled  in 
six  wide  columns  beginning  with  issues  of 
Thursday,  February  17,  publisher  Henry 
M.  Hogan  Jr.  has  announced. 


All-religious  motif 
on  Christmas  Eve 

The  only  secular  news  appearing  on 
Page  1  of  the  Christmas  Eve  editions  of 
the  Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post  was  the 
weather  report. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  both 
papers  dedicated  all  of  Page  1  to  stories 
and  art  emphazing  the  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  an 
ecumenically  inspired  story  by  a  rabbi  of 
the  backgiound  and  meaning  of  Hanuk- 
kah — “The  Feast  of  Lights.” 

The  Protestant  conception  of  the  “Real 
Meaning  of  Christmas”  was  told  by  the 
president  of  the  Fredeiick  County  Council 
of  Churches,  and  that  of  the  Catholic 
faith  by  a  local  priest. 


Toronto  Life  sold 
to  trade  publisher 

Publisher  Michael  Sifton  said  he  has 
sold  his  five-year-old  Toronto  Life  maga¬ 
zine  to  Greey  de  Pencier  Publications  of 
Toronto.  Purchase  price  on  the  deal,  effec¬ 
tive  January  10,  is  reported  to  be  “under 
$1  million.” 

Greey  de  Pencier  publishes  Architecture 
Canada,  Building  Development  Magazine, 
Maintenance  News  and  Quill  and 
Quire. 

Ron  Haggart,  former  columnist  with 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  is  a  member  of  the 
de  Pencier  group  and  will  write  a  monthly 
political  column  for  the  magazine. 

Writer-broadcaster  Peter  Czowski,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  group,  said  he  will  be 
editorial  director  of  the  magazine  but  not 
the  working  editor  and  plans  to  continue 
as  host  of  a  national  program  on  CBC 
radio. 


Newsdealer  wins 
antitrust  damages 

A  former  Sacramento  Bee  distributor 
and  his  wife  have  won  $45,000  damages  in 
an  antitrust  action  against  the  Bee  and  its 
owner,  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

A  Federal  District  Court  jury  made  the 
award  to  Willard  and  Etta  Noble  after 
nine  hours  of  deliberation  that  followed  a 
five-week  trial. 

The  Nobles  had  contended  they  were 
prevented  from  selling  their  newspaper 
dealership,  valued  up  to  $41,000,  after  the 
Bee  terminated  their  contract  on  July  1, 
1969. 

Bee  attorney  Richard  Haas,  who  said 
the  verdict  would  be  appealed,  had  argued 
the  contract  was  canceled  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  Noble  sold  issues  of  the  paper 
containing  redeemable  coupons  to  food 
store  operators. 

The  Nobles  alleged  their  dealership  was 
terminated  because  they  refused  to  split 
their  territory. 

• 

Industrial  engineer 
joins  Knight  papers 

Alvan  Kamis  has  been  appointed  as  in¬ 
dustrial  engineer  in  the  operations  resear¬ 
ch  department  of  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News,  He  formerly 
w'as  a  consulting  engineer  with  Gulf  and 
Western  Industries. 

Also,  Edward  Kuel  was  named  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Gene  Williams,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  Kuel,  formerly  vicepresident  of  a 
Philadelphia  photo  copy  firm,  had  been 
night  supervisor  in  the  Daily  News  clas¬ 
sified  phone  room. 
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Kids  win  and  ^Press’  loses 
‘Toy  Bowl’  game  and  parade 

By  George  Wilt 


In  all  of  the  excitement  of  the  NFL  and 
AFL  playoffs  and  the  announcements  of 
the  Orange,  Rose,  Super  and  other  assort¬ 
ed  bowl  games,  you  probably  haven’t 
heard  about  the  Toy  Bowl. 

Unless,  of  course,  you  live  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs-Pikes  Peak  area. 


The  Toy  Bowl  game  is  a  Christmas 
season  fund-raiser,  dreamed  up  by  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph,  the 
Hoiles  daily,  in  cooperation  with  KRDO,  a 
local  radio  and  television  station,  and  Phil 
Long  Ford,  an  area  car  dealer.  Toy  Bowl 
competitors  were,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  the  Media  Marauders,  with  staffers 
from  the  newspaper  and  broadcast  out¬ 
lets,  pitted  against  the  Blue  Bombers  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Police  Department. 

Admission  to  the  game  played  in  Was¬ 
son  Hi  Stadium  on  Saturday,  December 
11,  was  an  unwrapped  toy  or  cash  dona¬ 
tion,  with  the  receipts  to  be  distributed  to 
needy  local  kids  in  the  Marine  Corps  Lea¬ 
gue’s  “Toys  for  Tots”  program. 

More  than  $22,000  in  toys  and  cash 
have  been  raised  for  under-privileged 
children  representing  600  families  with 
1,500  kids  from  the  two  games,  according 
to  Woody  Shantz,  Gazette  Telegraph  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

The  game  was  promoted  heavily  with 
in-paper  news  stories,  pictures  and  pro¬ 
motion  ads  beginning  in  mid-November. 

Sports  columnist  Morris  Fraser  used 
his  “Phrasings”  column  to  promote  a  spe¬ 
cial  Christmas  parade  as  part  of  the  fes¬ 
tivities  for  the  1971  game.  He  pointed  out 
that  Colorado  Springs  parades  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  that  the  city  has 
never  had  a  Christmas  Parade,  like  Ma- 
cy’s,  Gimbels,  Hudson’s  and  Eaton’s. 

The  success  of  the  Toy  Bowl  Parade  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  sponsors 
rounded  up  30  marching  units,  including 
NORAD’s  marching  unit,  the  Air  Force 
Academy’s  drum  and  bugle  corps,  bands 
from  Ent  AFB  and  Fort  Carson,  and  a 
whole  bunch  of  high  school  bands.  A1  Kaly 
Shrine  added  a  mule  team,  motorcycle 
drill  team,  clowns,  a  go-cart  drill  team 
and  marching  unit.  Also  featured  were 
antique  automobiles,  a  Toy  Bowl  princess, 
cheerleaders,  a  toy  float,  the  Air  Force 
Academy’s  football  team,  city  dignitaries, 
and  other  attractions. 


Maps  in  the  Gazette  Telegraph  showed 
the  parade  route  through  the  city  to  the 
stadium. 

A  drawing  for  door  prizes  was  held 
during  the  half-time  entertainment  peri¬ 
od,  with  the  grand  prize  a  1972  Ford 
Pinto  donated  by  the  sponsors.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Santa  Claus  and  his 
North  Pole  helpers  also  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  both  parade  and  game. 

Local  gridiron  experts,  including  high 
school  coaches,  put  the  amateurs  through 
their  practice  session  paces. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  “Fuzz”  beat  the 
“Press”  by  a  score  of  21-19  in  the  last 
two  minut^  of  play. 

Most  important,  needy  kids  of  the  Pikes 
Peak  area  won. 

*  *  * 

SPEAK  UP  DIRECTORY— “Speak 
Up,”  the  action  line  column  published  dai¬ 
ly  by  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald- 
Ncu's  gets  extra  exposure  as  a  result  of  a 
recently-prepared  directory  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  and  govei-nment  agencies  on  which 
Speak  Up  researchers  depend.  The  agen¬ 
cies  listed  (on  subjects  from  Agriculture 
to  Women’s  Lib)  represent  those  which 
can  answer  questions  most  frequently 
asked  by  Herald-News  readers. 

*  *  * 

MEXICO — Frank  Stoddar,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press  Telegram  ac¬ 
count  representative  is  jumping  up 
and  down  these  days,  shouting,  “Viva 
Mexico!”  He’s  the  winner  of  a  seven-day 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Baja,  Mexico,  on 
a  Pacific  Orient  Luxury  liner,  the  S.S. 
Oriana. 

It  all  started  as  part  of  a  promotion  to 
advertise  Pacific  Orient’s  7-day  Mexican 
tours.  Along  with  a  newspaper  campaign. 
Pacific  Orient  offered  a  special  incentive 
to  newspaper  admen  at  each  of  the  11 
major  southwest  U.S.  newspapers  used  in 
the  campaign.  For  every  ad  the  newspa- 
pennen  sold  to  travel  agencies  featuring 
the  Pacific  Orient’s  tours,  they  got  a 
chance  at  one  of  the  vacations  for  them¬ 
selves.  Lucky  Frank  Stoddard  was  the 
winner. 

*  *  * 

PROGRESS  —  An  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald  presentation  designed  to 
sell  the  newspaper’s  annual  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion  won  a  first  place  award  in  the  Geor- 
gia-Alabama  NAEA  winter  meeting  com¬ 
petition.  The  presentation  was  developed 
by  promotion  director  A1  L’Heureux,  with 
layout  and  design  by  staff  artist  Russell 
Baltzegar. 

♦  »  ♦ 

PAPERBACKS— “Pow!  Wow!”  is  the 
headline  on  a  New  York  Times  promotion, 
calling  attention  to  the  paperback  book 
explosion,  pointing  out  that  thei-e  were 
65,000  titles  in  print  in  1970  .  .  .  and  close 
to  100,000  in  print  in  1972.  Ulterior  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  promotion  is  the  Times  Pa¬ 


perback  Book  Section,  to  be  published 
February  13.  The  Paperback  Section  is,  of 
course,  a  separate  Book  Section  from  the 
Times  Book  Review. 

*  *  * 

SHOP-LIFTING  —  The  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  has  published  three  pages 
on  shoplifting,  using  the  theme:  “Shop¬ 
lifting  is  a  crime.”  The  first  ad  was  re¬ 
printed  for  distribution  to  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  area. 

*  *  * 

STANDBY — A  presentation  of  travel 
facts  compiled  by  the  market  research 
department  of  the  Miami  Herald,  is  titled 
‘Standby — for  travel  advertisers.”  The 
24-page  folder  tells  about  i-eadership  of 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  travel  sections, 
air  and  sea  departures  from  Miami  (com¬ 
pared  to  New  York),  linage  data  for  do¬ 
mestic  and  international  air  carriers  and 
cruise  ships,  lists  of  tourist  board  adver¬ 
tisers,  vacation  plans,  and  other  vacation 
and  travel  data.  Linage  rankings  of  top 
ten  newspapers  in  the  tour  and  travel 
field  are  also  shown.  Copies  are  available 
by  writing  to  Tony  Mangone,  promotion 
director,  Miami  Herald. 

«  *  * 

SPECIAL  SUPP— The  Indiana  (Pa.) 
Gazette  published  a  full-color  32-page 
supplement  of  the  occasion  of  moving  into 
a  new  plant,  November  12,  1971.  The  sec¬ 
tion  showed  color  shots  of  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  the  new  building,  text 
and  photos  of  production  procedures,  in¬ 
formation  on  the  newspaper’s  history,  and 
advertising  from  community  leaders  and 
industry  suppliers. 

*  *  * 

WHENCE? — The  scene  is  New  York’s 
Central  Park,  snow-covered,  and  a  silhou¬ 
ette  of  an  umbrella-covered  couple  against 
the  white.  The  headline,  “Where  did  the 
millions  of  New  Yorkers  go?”  The  promo¬ 
tion  is  an  announcement  of  the  New  York, 
News’  Winter  Vacation  Issue,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  December  5.  On  the  back  of  the 
card  are  facts  and  figures  on  the  Sunday 
News  audience.  For  a  copy,  write  Paul 
Martin,  promotion  director.  New  York 
News. 

• 

Reporters  at  Le  Devoir 
help  La  Presse  staff 

Reporters  at  Le  Devoir  are  giving 
financial  aid  to  reporters  who  have  been 
out  of  work  since  La  Presse  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  indefinitely  on  October  27. 

Reporters  at  Le  Devoir,  a  morning 
French-language  newspaper,  will  donate 
$600  from  their  union  local’s  funds  and 
will  also  pay  five  percent  of  their  gross 
salaries  as  special  dues  for  the  La  Presse 
local. 

Reporters  from  both  newspapers  belong 
to  the  Syndicat  General  des  Communica¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  Confederation  of 
National  Trade  Unions. 

The  unions  at  La  Presse,  including  the 
journalists,  rejected  Quebec  government 
proposals  aimed  at  settling  a  dispute  at 
the  newspaper.  The  government  said  the 
proposals  would  be  its  final  intervention 
in  the  conflict  which  first  flared  in  July 
when  the  newspaper  locked  out  350  pro¬ 
duction  employes. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


POLLING  READERS 


With  a  changeover  from  letterpress  to 
offset  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
Roundup  (Mont.)  Record-Tribune  decided 
to  find  out  from  readers  if  there  were  any 
aspects  of  the  2,200  circulation  weekly 
they  didn’t  like. 

What  resulted  wasn’t  a  high-powered 
market  survey  or  even  a  door  to  door 
canvas.  It  was  simply  a  list  of  10  ques¬ 
tions  printed  on  the  editorial  page  but  it 
served  its  purpose  and  other  publishers  in 
the  area  are  interested  in  doing  their  own 
surveys. 

Ken  Rasmussen,  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Tribune,  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  survey  because  most  of 
his  responding  readers  approved  of  the 
paper. 

The  Record-Tribune  is  the  only  newspa¬ 
per,  weekly  or  daily,  published  in  the 
county  of  Musseshell  which  has  its  county 
seat  in  Roundup.  The  county  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  around  6,200. 

The  questionnaire  printed  on  November 
11  asked;  “Do  you  buy  goods  in  Roundup 
as  the  direct  result  of  something  you  see 
in  Record-Tribune  ads?  Do  you  think  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Record-Tribune  does  a 
good  job  of  portraying  what  is  available 
to  the  customer?  Which  portion  of  the 
newspaper  do  you  read  first?”  And,  “Do 
you  think  the  paper  gives  sufficient  cover¬ 
age  to  the  many  events  around  town  and 
surrounding  communities? 

Do  you  like  the  columns? 

Also,  “Do  you  regularly  read  the  corre¬ 
spondence  columns?  Do  you  think  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Tribune  should  have  more  feature  sto¬ 
ries?  Do  you  feel  the  paper  prints  enough 
pictures  of  meaningful  happenings?  Do 
you  think  editorials  in  the  Record-Tribune 
serve  a  useful  purpose?  How  many  days 
is  the  Record-Tribune  in  your  house  for 
reading  before  you  a)  throw  it  out  b) 
send  it  to  someone?”  And,  “Do  you  think 
the  writing  in  the  Record-Tribune  is  of 
acceptable  journalistic  quality?” 

What  the  paper  was  looking  for,  said 
Rasmussen,  was  to  find  out  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  paper  as  it  goes 
offset. 

If  success  is  measured  in  the  number  of 
returns  received,  the  survey  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  failure.  Only  30  to  40  readers 
bothered  to  answer. 

But,  said  Rasmussen,  many  more  than 
that  number  “wandered”  into  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  office  and  offered  their  opinions  ver¬ 
bally.  “I  think  we  did  pretty  good,”  sug¬ 
gested  Rasmussen  evaluating  the  results. 

For  one  thing  he  found  out  that  his 
editorials  were  more  often  than  not  the 
section  the  reader  turned  to  first. 

Why  his  editorials?  “Well,”  he  said, 
“I’ve  written  some  pretty  fiery  editorials 
on  such  things  as  coal  strip  mining  (buck¬ 
ing  the  trend  he  defended  the  practice  of 
strip  mining)  and  the  need  for  building 
standards.” 

Most  of  the  people  who  said  they  dis¬ 


liked  the  paper,  Rasmussen  related,  based 
their  opinions  on  his  editorials.  “They  got 
their  feet  burned,”  Rasmussen  suggested. 

He  said  he  learned  that  readers  would 
like  more  photographs  “and  of  course 
with  going  offset  this  will  be  a  lot  easier 
than  with  our  letterpi-ess  equipment.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result 
from  the  survey  was  that  fully  90  percent 
of  the  respondents  said  they  mailed  the 
paper  to  a  friend  or  relative  after  keeping 
it  around  the  house  for  four  to  five  days. 

Rasmussen  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
no  major  changes  would  have  to  be  made. 
He  plans  to  drop  a  few  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  columns,  add  more  pictures,  and 
increase  his  use  of  feature  stories,  but 
that’s  about  it. 

‘Secret  Witness’  tip 
solves  gang  murders 

Frank  Tassoni,  a  beer  truck  driver, 
pulled  up  in  front  of  a  Detroit  bar  to 
make  a  delivery.  Suddenly,  from  a  side 
street,  several  youths  ran  toward  the 
truck,  pointed  guns  at  Tassoni  and  de¬ 
manded  his  money.  Tassoni  made  a  move — 
evidently  the  wrong  one — and  a  gun 
blazed.  Tassoni  slumped  over  the  wheel  of 
his  truck,  dead. 

His  death  was  one  of  a  series  of 
holdups  and  murders  by  a  group  of  youths 
that  victimized  beer  and  milk  truck  opera¬ 
tors  within  the  city.  Three  men  were  mur¬ 
dered  and  51  others  robbed  during  the 
reign  of  terror. 

But  it’s  over  now,  thanks  to  the  Detroit 
News'  “Secret  Witness”  program,  and  the 
anonymous  tipster  who  helped  solve  the 
crime  is  $5,000  richer. 

After  Tassoni’s  murder  his  employer, 
Sol  Yogodad,  head  of  a  beer  distribution 
company  bearing  his  name,  put  up  $3,000 
in  reward  money  under  the  News’  “Sec- 
cret  Witness”  banner.  Tassoni’s  union — 
the  Brewery  Worker’s  Local  38 — and  the 
Metro  Tri-County  Beer  Distributor’s  As¬ 
sociation  put  up  $1,000  each. 

Until  the  rewards  were  posted  under 
“Secret  Witness,”  the  slayings  and  rob¬ 
beries  went  unsolved.  Then  came  the  tip 
through  “Secret  Witness.”  Swen  youths — 
all  members  of  the  same  gang — ^were  sent 
to  prison  for  the  offences. 

The  $5,000  reward  is  the  seventh  such 
reward  in  the  News’  “Secret  Witness.” 

Ex-mayor’s  column 

Richardson  C.  Dilworth,  former  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia  and  former  president  of 
the  local  school  board,  is  writing  a  column 
each  Monday  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  He  recorded  the  radio  commercials 
with  editor  Rolfe  Neill,  announcing  the 
column. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  THE  YEAR— Brian  Lanlter, 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal,  is  scheduled  to 
participate  in  the  photography  seminar  February 
19  at  Arizona  State  University.  He  was  named 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  year  by  the 

National  Press  Photographers  Association. 

New  group  in  Arizona 
plans  picture  seminar 

“Communicating  ’72,”  an  educational 
seminar  for  photographers,  is  scheduled 
Februax-y  19  at  Arizona  State  University, 
near  Phoenix. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the  Cop- 
perstate  News  Photographers  Association, 
one  of  the  newest  chapters  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Photographers  Association.  It 
will  be  open  to  pi-ofessional,  newspaper, 
television,  commercial  photographers,  stu¬ 
dents,  militax-y  and  fx’eelance.  Registration 
is  $10  for  professional  and  $5  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

Speakers  will  include: 

Brian  Lanker,  a  staff  photographer  at 
the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  the  NPPA 
Photographer  of  the  Year;  Ed  Winkle, 
formerly  with  NBC  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
NPPA  tv  Cameraman  of  the  Year;  Declan 
Haun,  who  worked  for  Black  Star  from 
1963  until  1971;  Dave  Hamer,  a  newsfilm 
cameraman  for  KMTV  in  Omaha,  NPPA 
pi'esident;  Angus  McDougall,  co-author  of 
“Visual  Impact  in  Print,”  and  Charles 
Van  Bergen,  manager  of  CBS  News  Film 
Pi’oduction  in  New  York. 

Persons  wishing  to  register  may  contact 
H.  Rodman  Moyer,  2701  East  Cinnabar 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85028. 

• 

Sunderlands  purchase 
weekly  at  Winnemucca 

The  Sunderland  family — Cal,  Barbara 
and  Mike — have  taken  over  the  Humboldt 
County  Bulletin  at  Winnemucca,  Nevada, 
fi’om  Humboldt  Basin  Newspapers  Inc., 
principally  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay¬ 
ton  Darrah  who  operate  a  printing  busi¬ 
ness  at  Reno. 

Cal  Sunderland  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  his  wife,  Barbara,  office  manager; 
and  their  son,  Michael,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Kerry  Lea,  a  high  school  junior, 
will  work  for  the  paper  part-time.  Cal 
Sunderland  worked  for  the  Fairbanks 
News-Miner  in  Alaska  for  14  years  before 
he  purchased  weekly  newspapers  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas  and  Nevada. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Kansas,  handled  the 
Winnemucca  transaction. 
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Police  heat 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


wits  and  on  one  another  in  those  happy 
days.  And  Palmer  has  a  thousand  stories 
to  prove  his  affection  toward  the  past. 

“We  were  up  in  this  tenth  floor  police 
room,  see.”  Palmer  begins  one  of  his  sto- 
i-ies.  “And  this  guy  they  just  hauled  in 
decides  he’s  gonna  jump.  So  he  runs 
towards  this  open  window  and  takes  a 
leap.  Then  this  bailiff  we  all  know — 
George,  his  name  was — he  grabs  this  guy 
by  the  ankles  as  he  goes  flying  by. 

“Now  this  guy  is  dangling  from  the 
window.  Scared  to  death,  ‘cause  he  don’t 
want  to  jump  after  seeing  the  view.  And 
poor  old  George  is  bangin’  on — slipping  a 
little  himself — and  somebody’s  holdin’  on 
to  him. 

“So  all  of  us  photographers  run  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  a  couple  of  doors  over. 
Then  we  all  lean  out  this  window  snap¬ 
ping  shots  like  crazy;  yelling,  ‘Hold  ’im 
George;  hold  ’im  just  a  few  more  sec¬ 
onds.’  ” 

Chris  (Christian)  Holmes  has  been  the 
Examiner  night  reporter  for  two  years — 
his  first  job  after  graduating  from 
Wesleyan  University  with  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  governmental  studies.  The  stories 
he  relates  come  from  the  age  of  elctronic 
statistics.  Subsquently,  they  lack  that 
baudy,  raucous  flavor  imbued  in  the  tales 
of  the  30’s  and  40’s. 

Holmes’  work  has  become  a  dreary 
mechanical  recapitulation  of  official  police 
records.  He  works  alone.  He  is  torn  be¬ 
tween  his  own  empathy  and  the  callous 
veneer  he  must  affect  in  a  nighttime 
world  of  knifings,  homicides,  shootings, 
and  fires.  Other  than  police,  his  only  com¬ 
panionship  during  the  night  is  Palmer, 
who  will,  at  the  drop  of  a  pin,  gladly  bend 
Chris’  ear  with  a  tale  of  the  good  old  days 
worthy  of  Damon  Runyon. 

His  daily  routine 

Chris  begins  his  evening  in  the  city 
room  of  the  Examiner’s  office  building.  He 
checks  in  with  the  night  city  editor  for 
possible  stories,  which,  if  there  any,  usu¬ 
ally  turn  out  to  be  the  incomplete  work  of 
the  daytime  reporters. 

He  arrives  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  at 
8:45.  A  guard  sits  at  a  table  inside  a 
glass  doorway  at  the  front  of  the  building 
(the  only  door  open  to  the  street  at 
night).  A  shotgun  is  propped  up  against 
the  wall.  The  guard  checks  Chris’  identifi¬ 
cation — even  though  he  has  seen  Chris  a 
hundred  times  before.  The  paranoia  of 
bombings  and  shootings  aimed  at  police 
still  runs  high. 

Palmer  is  already  at  the  pressroom. 
Kuell  is  fixing  his  nightly  hamburger  in 
the  adjoining  tv  room — the  noise  of  the 
television  competing  with  the  crackle  of 
the  police  radio. 

The  first  priority  of  the  evening  (and 
often  the  only  major  task)  is  “calling  in 
the  beat.”  This  inv'olves  between  10  and  20 
phone  calls  to  precinct  stations,  the  high¬ 
way  patrol,  the  Coast  Gurard,  the  emer¬ 
gency  hospitals,  the  coroner’s  office,  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  (“for  jumpers”),  the 


police  communications  room  (upstairs  in 
the  Hall),  and  the  fire  department’s  cen¬ 
tral  communications  office.  If  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,  all  the  calls  are  made. 

Friends  on  ‘ihe  force’ 

The  “trick”  to  successful  police  report¬ 
ing  is  twofold.  The  first  key  to  success  is 
a  durable  remnant  from  the  past — “mak¬ 
ing  friends  on  the  force.”  A  tip  from  a 
friendly  cop  can  put  a  reporter  in  the 
middle  of  a  Golden  Gate  Park  manhunt  or 
a  vice  raid  in  the  tenderloin. 

Secondly,  a  police  reporter  must  learn 
to  pick  out  “possibles”  from  the  maze  of 
calls  coming  over  the  police  radio;  and 
then  know  the  right  person  to  call  for 
details  or  whether  a  photograph  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

If  a  garbled  or  confused  report  sounds 
interesting,  call  central  communications. 
If  a  knifing  has  just  occurred  and  there 
is  no  suspect  and  there  is  no  way  to  beat 
the  ambulance  to  the  scene — head  for  Mis¬ 
sion  Emergency  Hospital.  If  someone 
needs  medical  attention  requiring  an  am¬ 
bulance  and  the  police  are  involved,  the 
victim  is  always  taken  to  Mission  Emer¬ 
gency. 

“That  type  of  predictability  makes  this 
job  easy  most  of  the  time,”  Chris  claims. 
“A  rich  old  society  matriarch  could  be 
burglarized  and  stabbed  around  the  corner 
from  Mt.  Zion  Hospital,  and  they  would 
take  her  to  Mission  Emergency.” 

The  usual  pattern 

A  homicide  without  a  suspect  in  custody 
can  usually  be  handled  with  three  calls: 
the  communications  room  (for  the  investi¬ 
gating  officer’s  name) ;  the  investigating 
officer  (for  the  details  of  the  crime) ;  the 
coi'oner  (for  the  cause  of  death  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  details  regarding  the  victim’s 
general  description).  The  following  even¬ 
ing,  the  obituary  can  be  handled  by  calling 
the  coroner  again  for  the  names  of  rela¬ 
tives,  the  religion  of  the  victim,  and  the 
mortuary  handling  funeral  arrangements 
(Coroner  Henry  Terkell  is  a  great  source 
of  information  for  any  news  story  involv¬ 
ing  a  death).  Finally,  the  mortuary  is 
called  to  obtain  funeral  details  and  the 
“standard  obit”  is  typed  out  in  about  five 
minutes. 

Such  is  the  pattern  of  98  percent  of 
police  reporting. 

There  are  nights  when  the  tedium  and 
boredom  become  so  overwhelming  that 
Chris  and  Bob  take  flight  to  Enrico’s  for  a 
leisurely  dinner  and  a  couple  of  hours 
over  coffee  (always  mindful  to  call  Cen¬ 
tral  Communications  to  ask  “what’s  hap¬ 
pening? — hoping  for  that  2  percent 
chance  of  something  big) . 

When  the  opportunity  does  arise  to 
break  the  monotony  or  escape  the  cover¬ 
age  of  crime,  the  call  is  rarely  missed. 
And  the  energy  which  Chris,  or  any  other 
police  reporter,  applies  to  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  results  in  exceptional  reporting  or 
gross  sensationalism,  depending  on  how 
the  story  is  written  and  played  in  the  next 
edition. 

.4  rliange  of  pare 

Last  February,  when  two  Standard  Oil 
tankers  collided  in  the  bay,  Chris  was  able 
to  escape  from  crime  for  a  few  days  and 


devote  all  his  energy  to  coverage  of  the 
battle  against  the  oil  slick.  For  three  con¬ 
secutive  nights,  he  and  Palmer  spent  long 
hours  compiling  interviews  and  photogra¬ 
phs  of  the  clean-up  activities  at  Ocean 
Beach,  Bolinas  Lagoon,  and  Stinson 
Beach.  Two  weeks  after  the  spill,  Chris 
was  still  writing  stories  on  the  plight  of 
bird  rescue  operations. 

However,  tedium  is  not  always  broken 
by  nighttime  news  outside  the  world  of 
crime,  and  altruism  is  not  always  the 
motivation  of  the  reporter.  The  unusual 
also  comes  in  the  form  of  “spectacular 
crime,”  such  as  the  Ohta  family  murders 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  hills  last  October. 

The  story  of  the  Examiner’s  page-one 
splash  of  the  murder  began  when  Chris 
picked  up  a  bit  of  sketchy  news  from  a 
police  communications  officer.  The  fact 
that  he  was  hearing  news  of  a  Santa  Cruz 
murder  from  the  San  Fi'ancisco  police 
meant  that  something  big  was  happening. 
When  the  S.F.  crime  lab  and  homicide 
bureau  were  notified  at  11  P.M.,  Chris  and 
Bob  “got  a  tip”  on  the  address  and  headed 
for  Santa  Cruz. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dirt  driveway  leading  to  the  Ohta  home, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  police  barricade — 
no  friendly  cops  around  to  break  the  gag 
rule.  Stymied  by  intransigent  (and  heavi¬ 
ly  armed)  police,  Chris  burst  forth  with 
his  craziest  (or  most  brilliant)  idea  since 
becoming  a  reporter. 

He  and  Bob  drove  to  a  small  airport 
outside  Salinas.  After  checking  with  the 
city  desk,  they  rented  an  airplane.  Flying 
over  the  Ohta  home  at  a  low  altitude. 
Palmer  leaned  out  the  open  hatch  and 
snapped  aerial  photos  that  were  front 
page  material  for  the  next  day’s  Examin¬ 
er,  and  eventually  picked  up  by  the  wire 
services. 

Why  does  police  reporting  continue?  In¬ 
creasingly,  there  is  a  little  more  to  do 
than  listen  to  the  police  radio  and  tran¬ 
scribe  an  investigating  officer’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  crime.  Even  worse  for  the 
journalist,  the  incessant  attacks  on  police 
activities  have  driven  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion  underground — the  gag  rule  is  becom¬ 
ing  ore  the  rule  than  the  exception.  So, 
why  do  newspapers  still  bother  to  staff 
dingy  pressrooms  in  police  stations?  Chris 
Holmes  has  at  least  one  answ^er: 

“It’s  the  only  fast  breaking  news  in 
town.”  , 

Weekly  group  in  N.J. 
adds  2  more  papers 

Two  more  New  Jersey  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Keyport  Weekly  and  the  Mata- 
wan  Journal,  have  been  acquired  by  Shore 
Publishers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Barnes 
International  Publishing  Corp.  The  Shore 
group  now  includes  eight  weeklies  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County. 

R.  Barry  Kamm  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Keyport  and  Matawan  papers, 
succeeding  Miss  J.  Mabel  Brown,  who  has 
been  the  editor  and  publisher  of  them 
since  1920.  Ruth  D.  Hartman  continues  as 
assistant  editor. 

Facsimile  transmission  of  news,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  and  offset  printing 
will  be  introduced  in  the  Shore  group, 
according  to  Thomas  Yoseloff,  president. 
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A  loser  is  ...  a  sure  winner 
in  Steve  Harvey’s  colunm 

By  Jim  Scott 


“Look  at  this,  0.  J.  You  led  the  leagnie,” 
remarked  a  Buffalo  writer  as  he  handed  a 
paper  to  0.  J.  Simpson,  the  Bills’  running 
back. 

“Yeh,  man,”  grumbled  Simpson,  “I  saw 
that  before.  I’d  like  to  get  my  hands  on 
this  Steve  Harvey.  What  a  Jerk!  You 
know  something?  We  went  to  the  same 
school — Southern  Califronia.” 

They  hate  Harvey  even  more  at  Brown 
(Providence,  R.I.),  which  is  even  a  bigger 
loser. 

“Any  paper  carrying  Harvey’s  garbage 
doesn’t  come  into  my  office,”  grrouched  Joe 
White,  publicist  for  the  sports  teams  of 
the  school,  which  didn’t  win  a  football 
game  the  past  season. 

Blond,  mustachiod  Steve  Harvey,  26,  is 
the  author  of  “The  Bottom  Ten,”  a  foot¬ 
ball  column  distributed  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  New  York,  to  65  papers. 

Besides  ranking  the  nation’s  worst  pro 
and  college  teams,  Harvey  goes  into  such 
other  matters  as  “The  Crummy  Game  of 
the  Week,”  “The  Quote  of  the  Week”  (“I 
like  bitterness”)  and  a  Special  Citation 
for  some  inhuman  feat  (such  as  Chicago’s 
Mac  Percival  hitting  the  goal  posts  on  two 
field  goal  tries.). 

Unlike  most  sportswr iters  who  show 
sympathy  for  the  goat  of  a  game,  Harvey 
jumps  on  him  ghoul-like  to  extract  the 
last  bit  of  bloody  humor. 

For  example,  Harvey  was  ecstatic  over 
two  tackles  from  California  State,  Calvin 
Ellison  and  Trazelle  Gray,  who  declined  to 
play  against  Tampa  because  they  felt  it 
was  just  too  good  for  them. 

Steve,  in  fact,  has  emphathy  for  all 
losers.  He  had  provided  special  rankings 
for  Lockheed  Aircraft,  Denny  McLain,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Juan  Marichal — 
just  so  long  as  they’re  bad  at  something. 

Consequently,  Harvey  receives  more 
threats  and  verbal  brickbats  than  do  foot¬ 
ball  officials. 

Devoid  of  compassion 

“A  guy  from  Duke  once  was  going  to 
come  out  and  punch  me  in  the  nose,” 
recalled  Steve.  “I  considered  buying  a 
make-believe  nose  but  dropped  the  idea. 
Anyway,  he  never  showed  up.  In  fact.  I’ve 
never  been  physically  assaulted.  (No 
midget,  Steve  packs  195  pounds  on  his 
5-10  frame.) 

“A  football  coach  in  the  Rockies  said  I 
had  ruined  his  life,  his  assistant  coaches’ 
lives  and,  it  follows,  the  lives  of  their 
wives  and  children,  19  in  all,  by  putting 
their  team  in  my  rankings.  This,  he  said, 
turned  off  certain  wealthy,  sensitive 
alumni.” 

A  typical  letter  came  from  Cap  Verd- 
ery,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  At  the  side  of  his 
column,  headed  “What’s  Brown  and 
Ugly?”  he  wrote,  “You  are,  Harvey.”  He 
continued:  “Nobody  but  a  SOB  would 
write  articles  like  this  just  to  get  himself 


Steve  Harvey 


some  recognition.  I 

“Yes,  I’m  a  Brown  man  (1940)  and 
darn  proud  of  it.  I  warmed  the  benches 
back  in  those  days  when  our  football  team 
was  doing  better ;  but  why  do  you  want  to 
kick  these  kids  when  they  are  down?  Don’t 
you  think  they  are  suffering  enough?” 

Pat  Quinn,  sports  publicist  at  Oklahoma 
State,  called  Steve’s  column,  “syndicated 
cynicism,  devoid  of  compassion  or  talent.” 

Hai-vey  had  written,  “Brown,  which 
finished  second  in  every  game  it  played 
this  season,  captured  The  Bottom  Ten 
football  title  without  a  struggle.”  ! 

He  stirred  up  the  pros  with  such  com¬ 
ments  as,  “Sparked  by  the  public  address 
anduncer,  Buffalo  seized  sole  possession  of 
first  place  in  the  Bottom  Ten.  The  Bills  | 
were  tied,  0-0,  with  Baltimore  in  the  third  j 
quarter  when  news  of  the  Miami  defeat  : 
was  announced  .  .  .  Buffalo,  whose  offen¬ 
sive  team  had  a  bye,  went  on  to  lose  to 
Baltimore,  24-0.” 

The  next  week  Harvey  wrote:  “Buffalo,  i 
which  had  looked  for  a  victory  longer 
than  Stanley  searched  for  Livingston, 
finally  found  one.  The  Bills  won  for  the 
first  time  in  11  games  this  season  by 
humiliating  New  England.  In  doing  so, 
they  dropped  into  a  first  place  tie  in  The 
Bottom  Ten  with  hopeless  Houston.  Cagi- 
ly.  New  England  moved  up  to  No.  3.”  I 

The  final  rankings:  “In  the  colleges,  it 
was  won  by  Brown,  the  only  winless  ma¬ 
jor  university.  In  the  pros,  Buffalo  j 
wrapped  it  up  with  the  aid  of  its  offense  i 
line,  the  Seven  Blocks  of  Papier  Mache.”  I 
In  1969,  Steve  Harvey  had  special  com-  I 
(Continued  on  page  26)  1 
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Steve  Harvey 

(Contmued  from  page  25) 


mendation  for  Columbia,  saying  that  the 
defensive  team  ran  fourth  in  the  balloting 
for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  after  it  gave  up 
41  points  to  Yale  and  51  to  Harvard. 

A  lawyer  from  Nashville  wrote  Harvey 
that  he  was  some  kind  of  vermin,  (He  had 
ranked  Vanderbilt.)  “I  thanked  him  for 
his  well-done  parody  of  a  crank  letter,” 
said  Steve.. 

Recognition  for  losers 

In  the  major  cities,  sports  editors  agree 
that  The  Bottom  Ten  is  just  the  right 
counterpoint  to  pages  that  have  become 
too  serious,  too  idolatrous,  too  humorless. 
They  like  its  macabre  appeal  and  the  way 
it  plumbs  the  virgin  land  of  the  loser. 

“Steve’s  column  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,”  says  Mel  Durslag,  the  Los  Angeles 
columnist.  “He  puts  sports  in  proper  per¬ 
spective.” 

Ironically,  Harvey’s  own  paper,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  does  not  use  The  Bottom 
Ten.  “It’s  too  negative,  explains  Sports 
Editor  Bill  Shirley. 

At  the  Times,  Steve  w'rites  for  Perspec¬ 
tive,  a  Sunday  feature  “I’m  the  interna¬ 
tional  man,”  said  Steve.  “I  don’t  rate  the 
nations  but  I’ll  say  that  Egypt’s  army 
could  be  No.  1  on  my  list.” 

Not  everyone  is  upset  by  Harvey’s 
column.  In  1970,  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Washington  State  school  paper  besieged 
Steve  for  recognition  of  their  team. 

Harvey  is  used  to  brickbats.  As  the 
sports  editor  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  paper,  he  was  hung  in 
effigy  by  the  band  for  revealing  that  some 
of  the  musicians  during  the  halftime  show 
were  phonies — students  who  couldn’t  play 
a  note  but  who  were  their  to  make  a  more 
impressive  presentation. 


Steve  conceived  the  column  at  Southern 
Cal,  from  which  he  was  graduated  (in 
journalism)  in  1967.  It  ran  in  both  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  for  which 
he  then  worked,  and  the  Daily  Trojan, 
w’hose  sports  section  he  bossed. 

Other  papers  asked  for  the  column  and 
soon  Steve  began  his  own  sjmdicate.  It 
really  took  off  in  1970  after  Universal 
Press  took  it  over. 

“It  reminds  me  of  the  stock  market,” 
reports  Steve.  “My  circulation  goes  up 
and  down  every  week.  Complaints  will 
force  10  papers  to  dump  it  one  week.  Next 
week  11  more  will  ask  for  the  column. 

“I  had  always  been  a  fan  of  balanced 
makeup,”  Steve  says,  “and  I  was  tired  of 
the  ‘gee  whiz’  school  of  sports  writing; 
the  tendency  of  holding  teams,  as  well  as 
athletes,  in  awe,  never  criticizing  them.  I 
wonder  w’hat  would  happen  if  sportswrit- 
ers  were  like  drama  critics?  One  differ¬ 
ence,  I  guess,  is  that  the  drama  critics 
don’t  have  to  go  into  the  locker  room  and 
face  280-pound  linemen.” 

• 

Looked  picture  files 
presented  to  library 

Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Cowles  Communications,  has  presented 
the  entire  photographic  files  of  Look  mag¬ 
azine  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Cowles  also  presented  to  the  Library  an 
advance  copy  of  a  book  entitled,  “The 
Look  Years,”  which  will  be  published  in 
early  February. 

The  Look  donation,  which  will  be  a  sep¬ 
arate  collection  within  the  Library,  con¬ 
sists  of  17%  million  black  and  w’hite  nega¬ 
tives,  1%  million  color  transparencies, 
450,000  contact  sheets,  and  25,000  movie 
stills.  It  fills  more  than  100  five-drawer 
filing  cabinets. 


Milton  Caniff,  (left)  receives  the  first  annual 
Segar  Award  from  Jack  Tippitt,  president  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club's  Scoop  Night. 

Milt  Caniff  given 
ovation  with  award 

Milton  (Steve  Canyon)  Caniff  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  first  annual  Segar 
Award,  presented  to  him  December  18  at 
a  meeting  attended  by  200  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club.  They  gave  him 
a  standing  ovation  when  he  received  the 
award  which  honors  the  late  Elzie  Segar, 
originator  of  Popeye. 

The  Segar  Award  for  “outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  art  of  cartooning”  was 
sponsored  by  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
$500. 

The  widow  of  Segar,  who  died  in  1938 
at  the  age  of  43,  was  present  and  also 
warmly  welcomed  by  those  attending  the 
Press  Club’s  annula  Scoop  Night. 

Caniff  drew  the  cover  for  this  year’s 
Scoop  magazine,  the  club’s  publication. 

Charles  Schulz,  creator  of  Peanuts,  in¬ 
troduced  Caniff,  saying  he  has  “never 
known  anyone  who  has  contributed  more 
to  the  welfare  of  our  industry  than  Milton 
Caniff.” 

Caniff  returned  the  compliment,  saying 
“Every  time  you  think  you  have  run  out 
of  steam,  along  comes  a  guy  like  Charlie 
Schulz  who  breathes  new  life  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  noted  cartoonist  demonstrated  his 
technique  and  asked  Schulz  to  draw  his 
character  Lucy  as  she  would  appear  when 
grown  up  and  met  Steve  Canyon. 

Caniff  was  bom  February  28,  1907,  In 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  began  his  career  as  an 
artist’s  apprentice  on  the  Dajrton  Joumal- 
Herald  at  the  age  of  13,  while  still  in  high 
school. 

• 

McCarty  to  Brussels 

The  appointment  of  Charles  J.  McCarty 
as  European  newspictures  editor  for 
United  Press  International  was  announced 
by  Julius  B.  Humi,  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  European  manager.  McCarty,  who 
is  assistant  general  newspictures  manager 
in  New  York,  will  assume  his  new  post  in 
March  when  UPI  moves  its  European 
headquarters  to  Brussels  from  London. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Well  Defiled — I 

^  The  ability  to  spell  well  is  only  slightly  above  the 
ability  to  touch  one’s  nose  with  one’s  tongue.” 

The  utterer  of  this  profundity,  which  no  doubt  was 
intended  to  enrage  traditionalists,  is  Donald  C.  Freeman, 
chairman  of  the  linguistics  program  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Amherst,  who  is  imparting  “the  whats 
and  whys  of  the  English  language  to  future  teachers  of 
English,”  according  to  a  press  release. 

I  can’t  exactly  say  I  disagree  with  his  thesis;  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  spell  well  might  also  be  equated  with  the  ability  to 
wipe  one’s  nose  or  keep  one’s  shoelaces  tied.  The  natural 
ability  to  spell  well  is  an  inherited  trait,  whose  possessor 
deserves  no  special  credit. 

“If  you  can’t  find  a  good  reason  to  put  a  person  down, 
put  him  down  because  he  doesn’t  spell  well,”  Prof.  Free¬ 
man  goes  on.  Society  in  general,  he  says,  equates  bad 
spelling  with  lack  of  neatness,  morality,  and  intelligence. 

“Too  many  children  get  reputations  in  school  as  being 
extra  intelligent  because  they  spell  well;  equally,  too 
many  get  reputations  as  dumbies  because  they  spell 
badly,”  he  asserts.  That’s  dummies,  professor,  not  dumb¬ 
ies,  but  whether  it’s  your  fault  or  that  of  the  writer  of 
the  press  release,  who  describes  you  as  an  expert  speller 
yourself,  is  a  moot  point. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Freeman  that  time  spent 
teaching  spelling  is  time  wasted.  And  he  seems  to  contra¬ 
dict  himself  when  he  says,  “If  you  don’t  care  whether  so¬ 
ciety  cares,  fine.  But  be  prepared  to  accept  the  conse¬ 
quences.  You  might  not  get  that  job  you  wrote  for;  and 
some  people  will  think  you  less  than  intelligent.” 

It  seems  to  show  a  fine  academic  disrega  d  for  logic 
and  common  sense  to  argue  that  something  whose  lack 
may  interfere  with  one’s  livelihood  and  the  esteem  in 
which  one  is  held  is  not  worth  teaching. 

Prof.  Freeman  thinks  teachers  should  concentrate,  not 
on  spelling  itself,  but  on  giving  students  explanations  of 
the  reasons  for  their  mistakes,  such  as  the  confusion  of 
lesson  and  lessen.  They  should  point  out,  he  advises,  that 
the  words  are  spelled  differently  because  they  belong  to 
different  parts  of  speech.  Ah,  but  professor,  is  not  the 
ability  to  distinguish  parts  of  speech  on  a  par  with  the 
ability  to  wiggle  the  ears?  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  lost  art; 
nobody  is  teaching  parts  of  speech  any  longer,  any  more 
than  they  are  teaching  spelling.  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  teachers  themselves,  at  all  levels,  often  know  no 
more  about  these  matters  than  they  do  about  writing.  If 
you  doubt  it,  read  a  few  masters’  theses  and  doctoral 
dissertations — in  any  field,  including  English.  I  wonder 
what  ingenious  rationalization  Prof.  Freeman  can  offer 
for  this. 

As  a  teacher  of  journalism,  I  am  saddened  by  students 
who  arrive  in  my  classes  ignorant  of  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Some  of  them  have  been  told  by  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  presumably  indoctrinated  in  Prof.  Freeman’s  brand 
of  pedagogy,  that  they  need  pay  no  attention  to  these 
matters,  because  someone  else  will  correct  their  spelling 
and  grammar.  They  have  been  advised  to  give  all  their 
effort,  as  Prof.  Freeman  puts  it,  to  “creative  thinking 
in  composition.” 

But  who  is  ultimately  going  to  do  the  correcting  if  no 
one  is  taught  to  spell?  In  journalism,  a  grasp  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  English  is  crucial,  and  the  ability  to  express 
oneself  decently  in  writing  (another  art  no  longer  taught 
in  colleges)  is  crucial  in  most  fields. 

(The  first  of  two  columns.) 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

12/21  12/29 


Addressograph  Multigraph  .. 

.  33'/, 

34 

Barkey  Photo  . 

.  15% 

15% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

.  19 

20'/, 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

• 

47'/, 

Cowles  Communicatfons  . 

■  10% 

10'/, 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  35'/, 

34 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  39 

41 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  m/i 

20 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  79 

74'/, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

. 

95% 

Eltra  Corp  . 

.  32% 

31% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  27% 

24% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

.  9% 

9% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  55% 

57'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  43% 

44'/, 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

.  4i 

48'/, 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  52 

50% 

Inmont  . 

.  13'/, 

13% 

International  Paper  . 

.  34'/, 

35'/, 

Interpublic  Group  . 

.  23'/, 

25'/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

• 

29 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  71% 

72 

North  American  Rockwell  _ 

.  28'/, 

28% 

Richardson  Co . 

.  13 

13 

Ridder  Publications  . 

.  25 

24% 

Singer  . 

.  77 

74 

Sun  Chemical  . 

.  30 

29% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . . 

• 

41% 

Time  Inc . 

.  54% 

54'/, 

Times  Mirror . . 

.  51% 

5I'/4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

.  l»'/4 

22% 

White  Consolidated  . 

..  21% 

21'/, 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Compugraphic  . 

.  »% 

8% 

Domtar  . 

.  II'/, 

12 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

.  20'/, 

21 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

.  14% 

17 

Media  General  . 

.  38'/, 

39% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

.  14% 

14% 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

.  12'/, 

12'/, 

New  York  Times  . 

.  18% 

17 

PKL  Co . 

.  8 

7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  .. 

.  14% 

14% 

Washington  Post  . . 

.  28'/, 

25 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  17% 

17 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  29^,4  30'/i 

Booth  Newspapers  .  28  28'4 


Boston  Herald-Traveler  — 

...  19 

19 

Com  Corp . 

...  4'/, 

4 

Compuscan  . 

••• 

4'/? 

Datascan  . 

7^ 

Dow  Jones  . 

...  43'/, 

42'A 

Downe  Comm . 

...  7% 

8% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  _ 

...  24'/, 

25'A 

Grey  Advertising  . 

...  14% 

14% 

Hurletron  . 

...  3% 

3% 

Multimedia  Inc . 

...  35'/, 

351/4 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

Photon  . 

41% 

7 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

...  20'A 

20'/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

...  7'A 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

...  19% 

20'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

...  I7'A 

17'/, 

MacMillan  Bloedel  . 

...  25'/, 

25% 

Southern  Press  . 

...  73 

73% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

...  28% 

28% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  . 

...  38% 

38'/, 

Deaths 

Joseph  E.  Evans,  52,  Wall 
Street  Journal  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  Washington  reporter, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page ; 
December  27. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  J.  Quinlan,  22,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter  in  the 
Buffalo  bureau;  and  his  fiancee, 
Joanne  Kempf,  22,  fatally  hurt 
by  a  car  after  they  attended 
Christmas  Mass;  December  25. 
*  * 

Ed  McNally,  55,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Montreal 
Star  for  11  years;  previously 
with  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press; 
December  19. 


classified  "s^tion 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

STRUGGLING  new  independent,  pro- 
Kressive  Connecticut  bi-weekly,  con¬ 
fident  of  developinst  into  solvent  weekly 
like  MAINE  TIMES  and  PHOEINIX 
with  ateolutely  minimal  seed  money, 
looking  for  backers.  Staffed  by  serious 
professionals  with  good  contacts  and 
experience  in  state  journalism.  CONN- 
trast,  P.O.  Box  301,  Glastonbury, 
Conn.— 06033. 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 

!  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
j  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans,  67654. 

APPRAISALS.  CONSULTANT,  sales 

1  also  columns  on  many  subjects.  Ove 
;  40  years  experience  as  publisher,  de- 
1  sign,  layout — weeklies,  dailies;  cold,  hot 
i  processes.  No  big  fees.  J.  L.  Bradley, 
i  Box  97,  Providence,  Ky. — 42450. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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A.NNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSPAPER^mUJ^RS 

PRErSERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haf;Kling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Ur. 
1242S,  Panama  City,  FL,-32401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W'.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  .SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  News|)ai)ers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92S06 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspai)er  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-3280, 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Ai)praisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. --91786 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
son.ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  cxferi- 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-eompeftive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

AL.\N  G.  LEWIS.  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

BUSINESSMAN  seeks  weekly  or  trade 
journal  within  150-miles  of  Chicago.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  State  gross,  net  and  price. 
Replies  are  confiilential.  Box  1739,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  BUT  FIRMLY-BASED  and 
well-financed  newspaper  organization 
wishes  to  buy  daily  in  5,000-10,000 
circulation  range,  or  large  county-seat 
weekly  in  Penna.,  Md..  N.J..  Mass.. 
Conn.,  or  Vt.  Substantial  cash  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  business — with 
sound  finances — wants  to  buy  newspa¬ 
per  grossing  $200,000-$325.000.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Bo,\  1734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  iirogram.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers’ 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton. 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


JUSTOWRITERS -Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or  j 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


2  ELECTRON  METEORS,  S#  73373 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 
TOU-73  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  Zone  8.  Available  March,  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


WE  NEED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern.  Bkr., 
6.329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133, 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  M.ANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newsp.apers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABU  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  "rexas  -77003 
Ph:  (713)  664-9114 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
I'lerida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEW'SPAPERS  FOR  S.4LE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^^FE^CnjRES^ivAl^^ 

Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTETR- 
j  NATIONAL"  can  do  for  you.  Com- 
I  plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera-  ! 
I  ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af-  ! 
I  ford.  News  Loj?  International,  Inc,, 

I  101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise, 
j— 53r>4r..  (AC  608)  754-8151. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali¬ 
ty  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  86.50,  based  upon  circulation. 
M.XRK  MORCAN  SYNDICATER  FEATI  RES 
P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263 
Ph:  (404)  253-5355 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.~  07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
discs.  FVll  price  $7,500.  Ph:  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 

GAIN  UO'r  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 
with  jm.  Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH. — 44256 


AVAILABLE  , 

Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast  and  ' 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54.  Wheaton.  III.  60187. 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  with  offset 
printing  plant.  Good  gross  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345 

TOP  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  outstanding  Eastern  communities,  , 
grossing  over  $600,000  with  cash  flow  I 
and  owner’s  salary  and  Ixmuses  at  15  ' 
liercent.  Must  sell  for  personal  reasons. 
Price  $625,000.  first  year;  ’/j  second 
year  and  remainder  over  5  years.  Box 
20,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MASSACHUSETT.8  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
In  beautiful  seacoast  town.  World  fa¬ 
mous  art  center.  Complete  cold-type 
comriosing  department.  Gross  about 
$25,000  row  and  growing.  Price 
$22,500.  The  Rockport  Eagle.  Rock- 
port,  Mass.— 01966.  Ph :  (617)  546-3902. 


NEWSP.4PERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

QIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. —35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


JUSTOWRITERS— Two  sets  ®  $1,800 
per  set.  Good  condition.  Neal  Cadieu. 
Daily  Journal,  Rockingham,  N.C. — 
28379.  (Ph:  919)  997-3111. 

PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Used  3  years, 
pi  mat.  universal  prism,  12  lenses,  2 
magazines,  1  disk.  $12,500  or  liest  offer 
by  March.  Call  Joe  Dupre  (617)  897- 
8815,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main  St., 
Maynard,  Mass. — 01754 


ENGR.4yiNG  EQUIPMENT 

MASTER  ACID  DISPENSER  ;  Niagara 
Guillotine;  Nolan  Router;  Master 
Etching  Machine  with  Neutralizing 
Tank;  Master  Immersion  Burner; 
Master  Infra-Re<l  Face-Up  Whirler; 
Master  Dip  Tank.  Purchased  in  late 
’68  and  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
for  all.  We  need  the  space!  Contact 
The  Daily  Progress.  Charlottesville. 
Va.^22902.  (703)  295-9111. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^^'completeIR^a^ 

GONE  OFFSET !  Complete  newspaper 
plant  for  sale ;  Goss  Comet  press ;  4 
linecasting  machines,  two  equippe<l  for 
tajie;  page  ca.sting  liox  :  routers;  saws; 
Elrod,  Ludlow,  Fairchild  Illustrator 
engraving  machine;  stones,  chases, 
galleys.  4  tons  metal,  3  rolls  news- 
Iirint.  barrel  of  ink.  Everything  needed 
for  small  daily  or  weekly  paper  .  .  . 
all  in  operating  condition — $10,000 
Write  or  call  Barnes  Broiles,  Sr.,  Box 
711,  Jacksonville.  Tex. — 75766;  or 
’phone  1214)  586-2236  or  589-8297. 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  3-unit  Cottrell  [ 
Web  Offset  newspaper  plant.  Robert-  ] 
son  camera.  Brown  darkroom,  etc. 
Area  6.  Call  (915)  655-8926,  Mr.  Coker. 

^^^RoRcRRIwom"^ 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  units 
for  cn.niiuters.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—  08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

3  “300”  COMETS.  .S#  3217  (6  molds). 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 
TOU-11  units,  electric  imts.  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
748-5954. 


MAILROOM 

STACKERS  (7)— Sta-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stack  Masters  available  Im- 
me<liately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 
Contact:  Assistant  Purchasing  Mj^r., 
New  York  News,  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.~-10017. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  VV  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MIS(:ELL.4NE01!S  maciiiner  y 


DAILY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 
THE  FOLI.OIVING  EQriP.VENT 
AVAII.APLE  MARCH  1,  1972 
Make-  vs  an  offer  for  all  or  part 
Lino  Comet,  2  model  5’s,  2  model  8’s, 
moilel  29.  model  14,  model  32.  moilel 
36,  2  Ludlows,  Elrod. 

Universal  strip  caster;  Hammond  thin- 
type  saw;  2  Hammond  Glider  saws; 

2  Hammond  Mercury  saws;  Morrison 
bench  saw;  2  Hammond  plate  routers. 
Electric  page  storage  cabinet;  35  fonts 
Ludlow  mats;  3  Ludlow  type  cabinets; 

28  turtles  and  chases;  Page  mat  roll¬ 
er;  Sterec  s.aw;  8-column  Hammond 
EasyKaster;  Premiei  rotary  shaver; 
Sta-Hi  scorcher;  Curverl  piate  router; 
Duplex  tubular  casting  box;  5-ton  pot 
with  loader,  3  chip  buggies,  water-  i 
cooleil  pig  mold. 

Twe  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  presses;  , 
2  electric  roll  hoists;  6  Capco  foun¬ 
tains;  Spare  lino  motor  and  many  , 
other  items. 

Contact:  Ezra  Baldwin 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN 

Martinsville,  Va. — 24112  i 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

HAVE  GONE  OI-TSET— 
make  vs  offers  on  the 
following  equipment: — 

1  Linotype  Model  8 
1  Linotyqie  Model  14 
1  Stripping  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  saw 
1  Curved  plate  router  22%"  cutoff 
1  Curved  plate  shaver  22%"  cutoff 

1  Full  page  mat  roller 

10  Newspaper  page  turtles 
13  Full  page  newspaiier  chases 

2  Tons  of  metal 

Call  or  write: 

Robert  Foley  Smith 
THE  DEARBORN  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  484,  Dearborn.  Mich. — 48126 
Ph  (313)  581-3490 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  iirices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  9'29-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohiq — 44313 

'RRsRRsTmRhinery 


PIJKLIC 

AUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
With 

WEB  OFFSET  & 
COLD-TYPE 
TO  BE  SOLD  ON 
TUESDAY,  JAN.  IHh 
AT  10:30  A.M. 

At:  98-17 101st  Avenue 
Ozone  Park,  New  York  City 

(Near  Kennedy  Airport) 

PRESS  ROOM:  GOSS  COMMUNITY 
4-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
22%"  cut-off  and  29"  to  35"  wob 
width,  combination  half  and  quarter- 
page  folder  and  many  accessories. 
(This  press  has  received  very  little  use 
compared  to  similar  presses  found  in 
newspaper  plants). 

COLD-TYPE;  (2)  FRIDEN  model  ”JU" 
JUSTOWRITER  Recorders  and  (2) 
JUSTOWRITER  Reproducers;  (2)  VAR- 
ITYPER  Model  820  and  Model  880 
Headliner  Phototypesetting  machines; 
Varityper  Model  815  Processor;  Schaef¬ 
er  12"  Wax  Coater. 

OFFSET  PLATE-MAKING:  BROWN 
“CADETTE”  19"  x  23"  Camera  with 
quartz  lamps;  ROBERTSON  Fiberglass 

(sink  temperature  controlled,  NuARC 
43"  X  52"  Flip-Top  PLATEMAKER; 
Stripping  tables. 

HOT  METAL  TYPESETTING:  (2) 

Model  18  and  Model  i9  LINOTYPES 
with  extra  magazines  and  fonts  of 
mats  and  usual  miscellaneous  type¬ 
setting  and  COMPOSING  ROOM 
items. 

JOB  PRINTING  DEPT,  ft  BINDERY: 

HARRIS  Web  Offset  Press  to  print 
letterheads  (@)  25,000  per  hour;  HEI¬ 
DELBERG  10"  X  15"  Auto.  Platen  Press; 
Chief  29  and  1250  Multi;  Baum  Folder; 
Stitchers;  SAXMAYER  Newspaper  Ty¬ 
ing  Machine;  OSWEGO  Giant  End 
Frame  38"  Power  Paper  Cutter. 

CIRCULAR  OH  REQUEST 
Inspection:  Day  of  sale  from  S:S0 
and  by  special  appointment. 
Sute:  25%  deposit  in  cash  or  certi¬ 
fied  check  required. 


MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

"The  Printing  Industry's 
Auctioneers" 

37  Warren  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  lOOOT 

(AC  212)  964-1370 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOING  OFFSET?  Here*s  a  solden  op¬ 
portunity  to  save  thousands  of  dollars 
on  what  you  intend  to  spend  on  a  press. 
Harris  STL  Offset  Press.  Prints  26 
pages  tab.  8  broad  sheet.  Printing  area 
36  X  48  plate  size  38%  x  50.  Variable 
speed.  Anderson  folder  slits  and  folds 
to  16  pages,  38%  x  50  platemaker  with 
good  double  MacBeth  carbon  lamp.  All 
in  good  working  condition.  Move  in  3  or 
4  large  sections.  Local  transportation, 
setup  and  instruction  assistance  avail¬ 
able.  $3,900  f.o.b.  N.W.  Illinois  site. 
Phone  or  write  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  (AC  319)  242-4420. _ 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press. 
Excellent  condition.  Ball  bearing,  V- 
belt  drive  recently  installed.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  Premier  shaver. 
Available  Jan.  1972.  Best  offer.  Daily 
American  Republic,  Pcgiiar  Bluff,  Mo. 

—63901. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press,  24 
page  with  balloon  former.  Serial  No. 
214,  and  all  related  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  motor  as  is,  where  is.  $7,- 
000.00  Available  March,  1972.  An  item¬ 
ized  list  of  all  stereo  equipment  will  be 
sent  on  request.  All  equipment  is  14 
years  old  and  in  superb  condition.  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien,  Publisher,  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

87401, _  _ 

PRIC^  ^0~S^L 
2  Units  &  One  Half  Deck 
HOE  COLORMATIC 
22%"  Cutoff — 90'  Stagger 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
Contact : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

_  AC  816  221-9060 

VANDERCOOk  SP-20  Repro  Press 
#27801.  Mint  condition.  Ideal  for  off¬ 
set  conversion.  Asking  $2,300.  Clinton 
Item,  Clinton,  Mass.  Ph:  1-617-365- 
2422. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BVY 


C-4  INTERTYPE,  over  25,000  serial 
number,  with  four  pocket  disk,  manual 
keyboard. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 

_ AC  816  221-9060  _  _ 

USED  VANDERCOOK  2-color  proof 
press  (prefer  a  32-38)  with  automatic 
frisket  and  two-piece  register  plate 
base.  State  model,  number,  condition, 
age,  availability,  and  price.  Contact: 
N.  M.  Lazenby,  'Times-World  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  Va. — 24010. 
Ph:  (703)  981-3215. 

HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  with 
accredited  programs  in  journalism  and 
advertising,  is  looking  for  a  journalism 
instructor  and  an  advertising  instructor 
starting  September,  1972.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  minimum  for  both  positions.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  include  professional  and/ 
or  teaching  experience,  educational 
background.  Rank  will  be  based  on  to¬ 
tal  professional  qualifications.  Write 

Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

PART-'nME  FELLOWSHIPS.  with 
opportunity  for  full-time  graduate 
study  in  accredited  School  of  Journa¬ 
lism,  offered  to  experienced  men  and 
women  qualifie<l  to  assist  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  laboratory.  Program  includes 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  undergraduate 
record  required.  Send  transcript  and 
resume  to  Howard  R.  Long,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Ill. — 62901. 

administrative'^"^ 

GENERAL  MANAGE®  for  small  daily 
in  Northern  California.  Ideal  climate. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  Send  resume,  references, 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1711, 
I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


Auction 


JANUARY  8,  1972 
136  N.  James  Street 
Rome,  New  York 
10:00  AM  to  4:00  PM 

Day  of  Inspection  Friday,  January  7,  1972 
10:00  AM  to  2:00  PM 

Royal  Router  Metal  Bench  Saw  Niagara  Shear 

Etching  Machine  DMS-SS  Tasograph  Unit 

Micro-Metal  Processor  Hammond  Radial  Router 

Hammond  Plate  Shaver  Form-O-Scorch  Nolan  Super  Caster 
Sta  Hi  Electric  Dry  Mat  Form  Mat  Roller  Guillotine  (Hand  Shear) 
Make  Up  Stones  Work  Tables  Metal  Saws 
Galley  Proof  Press  (Wesel)  Hammond  100  Galley  Case 
Miterer  (Rouse  Vertical)  VanderCookTestProsM  RPD25  Typesetting  Banks 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper  Ludlow  Typograph  Machines  (2) 

Matrix  Cabinets  (3)  Superfacer  Elrod  Strip  Casting  Machines 
Drill  Press  Ludlow  Slug  Shear  Various  Inter  Types  w/Steel  Floor  Plates 
and  Stools  (11)  Hamilton  Pie  Tables  (3)  EIGrama  Unit  Type  6A 
Ink  Tanks  72"  D  x  48"  H  (2)  Lead  Ingots  Ingot  Portable  Carriers  (4) 
Plus  Miscellaneous  Items 

ROME  URBAN  RENEWAL  AGENCY 
112  WEST  LIBERTY  STREET 
ROME,  NEW  YORK  13440 
PH.  (315)  337-8440 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPRINT  SALES 


Large  newsprint  manufacturer  seeking 
aggressive  self-starter  to  develop  news¬ 
print  sales  in  Zones  3  and  4. 

Previous  newsprint  sales  experience 
valuable  but  candidates  with  back¬ 
ground  in  major  related  newspaper 
supplier  helds  welcomed. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  advance  with¬ 
in  this  direct  sales  organization. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential. 

All  personnel  within  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  notified  of  this  position. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  1747,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

OUTSTAMDING 

MANAGER 

wanted  to  accept  challenge  as  General 
Manager  of  one  of  country's  largest 
j  and  finest  suburban  weekly  chains  in 
!  outstanding  growth  area:  new  plant. 

I  computerized  typesetting,  new  offset 
press,  job  printing.  Reijuirements:  col- 
I  lege  degree:  business  and  management 
j  training:  prior  experience  in  profit- 
oriented  management.  Specific  offset 
I  newspaper  exi>erience  as  important  as 
I  skills  as  t(^  minded  mannger-admin- 
I  istrator,  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
I  follow  through,  from  commitment  to 
I  excellent  and  hard  work.  Room  to 
grow,  advance  in  rapidly  evolving  or- 
I  ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary 
j  retiuirements.  All  correspondence  con- 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSIISG  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISORS 
If  you  feel  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
1)6  t>art  of  a  young  team  which  is 
building  a  first-class  operation  on  an 
outstanding  northeastern  daily,  then 
send  us  your  resume.  We  nee<l  “pet^le- 
minded"  foremen  and  supervisors  who 
know  or  can  learn  the  nitty-gritty  of 
cold-type  for  ads  and  news.  For  the 
people  on  our  team  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  offer  excellent 
grow'th  potential,  over-scale  pay  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  full  range  of  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1708,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Indicate  if  you  would  be 
available  for  interview  at  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER  for  small  offset  daily 
with  comi>anion  shopper.  Must  be  a 
“take-charge**  type  with  e-xperience. 
Full  resi)onsibility  of  department.  Sal¬ 
ary  ami  bonus  plan  open.  Mcxlem  plant 
with  all  the  tools.  Write  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  John  W.  Nash,  Winste<l  Evening 
Citizen.  Winsted,  Conn. — 06098. 


fidential.  Box  1656, 
Usher. 


Editor  &  Pub- 


URCUL4TIOIS 

AGGRESSIVE.  PROMOTION-MINDED 
young  person  for  growing  international 
I  circulation  sales  contracting  company. 
Above-average  earnings  and  excellent 
future  for  the  individual  that  will  pro- 
I  duce  results.  Box  1736.  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SMALL  SUBURBAN  4  newspaper 
group  needs  CAM  to  develop  classified 
'section.  Must  be  self-starter,  establish 
own  program.  Looking  for  a  ground 
floor  opportunity  with  an  expanding 
future?  This  is  it!  Chart  Area  3.  Write 
Box  1672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DAILY  of  more  than 
33,000.  located  in  the  West,  is  seeking 
a  CAM  for  a  department  of  10-12.  It 
you’re  a  self-starter  with  a  good  record 
—a  le.ader-  and  want  to  be  your  own 
boss,  write  Box  1732,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  strict  confidence.  All  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter,  please. 


LARGE  DAILY  in  Zone  5  seeks  CAM 
prepared  to  meet  exciting  challenge.  ^ 
Must  be  experienced  as  manager  or  j 
strong  assistant  or  competitive  daily.  ; 
Our  growing  market  presents  an  un-  i 
usual  opi)Ortunity  and  growth  for  the  ! 
right  person.  If  you  are  looking  for  all  1 
of  these,  send  resume  to  Box  1540,  Edi-  j 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  be 
held  in  confidence. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We're  a  rapidly-growing  31,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  locaW  in  an  expanding  i 
area.  We  need  a  manager  who  can  i 
sell  as  well  as  manage  a  professional  | 
staff  of  4.  Classified  management  ex-  | 
perience  is  not  essential.  A  good  back-  I 
ground  would  include  CAM  of  small  i 
daily  or  extensive  classified  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  salary,  good  bene¬ 
fits  including  insurance  and  pension 
plan.  Send  letter  with  work  experience 
and  salary  required  to  Box  1661,  IMitor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo¬ 
comp  background.  Write  or  call: 
j  Michael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
I  205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West.  War¬ 
ren.  Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


WE  WANT  PROVEN  SALESMAN  to 
join  young  staff  producing  established, 
creative  tourist  paper  in  S.W.  Florida. 
Send  resume  and  requirements  to  Holi¬ 
day  Times,  950  9th  St,,  Naples,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wtth  orderl 

4-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  seiviee  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remitfance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $L90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  wonls  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
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HELP  WAIVTED 
^^^DISPLAY^ADVERnSI^ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  ex¬ 
panding  semi-weekly.  Utopian  working 
conditions  and  area.  SO-miles  from 
Virginia  Beach.  3-person  ad  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  bonus,  expenses  paid,  va¬ 
cation,  hospitalization.  Write  or  call 
for  information  and  confidential  in¬ 
terview:  Hanes  Byerly,  Tidewater 

News,  franklin.  Va. — 23851.  Ph : 
(703)  662-3187. 


EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  display  sales¬ 
man  for  30,000  circulation  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  5.  Linage  has  doubled  in 
last  two  years.  Must  be  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  income  opportunity.  Send 
resume  including  salary  desired  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Box  1718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSMAN 

CAPABLE  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage  on  award-winning  newspaper 
of  5,400  circulation  in  progressive 
northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500  popu¬ 
lation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  surgical 
plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal  group  life 
insurance  and  excellent  pension  plan, 
both  carried  with  Lincoln  Life  and 
l)oth  company-paid.  I<leal  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  modern  equipped  and  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  We  pay  moving  expenses.  Mod¬ 
ern,  well-locate<l,  gas-heated  home 
available,  $80  monthly.  We  pay  first 
month’s  rent.  Write  details.  Strictly 
confidential.  Evening  News-Banner 
Corp.,  Bluffton,  Indiana  46714.  James 
Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Speidel  Newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  jKisition.  Excellent  salary  plus 
lilieral  Imnuses;  retirement  program : 
many  other  lienefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exi>erience<l  salesman.  Write 
resume  Robert  Huttenhoff,  Advertising 
Hir.,  Salinas  Californian,  Salinas, 
Calif.— 93901. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
ad  salesman  who  is  willing  to  travel 
eastern  half  of  U.S.  selling  space  to 
■antique  dealers  for  large  established 
.antiques  publisher;  some  interest  in 
antiques  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Sur¬ 
face  hardly  scratched  in  the  field.  Lib- 
er.al  commissions  and  long-term  career 
potential  with  established  company. 
Send  complete  resume  Box  1733,  &litor 
&  Publisher. 


AGGRE.SSIVE  AD  SALESMAN,  strong 
in  ideas,  layout,  sales.  We  need  talent, 
dedication,  hard  work.  Community  in¬ 
volvement  a  must.  Growing  Arizona 
weekly.  Write  fully  including  salary 
requirements.  Box  31.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GROWING  RETAIL  BUILDING  ma¬ 
terial  chain  has  need  for  newspaper- 
oriented  advertising  representative. 
Should  be  strong  on  discount  store 
style  layout.  Bauer  Home  Centers. 
P.O.  Box  112,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio — 
44222. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  Zone  7. 
one  of  50,000  ABC  suburban  newspaper 
group.  You  must  be  strong  in  news¬ 
paper  space  sales,  and  an  experienced 
manager  or  assistant  eager  to  move  up. 
Challenge :  take  charge  of  sales,  and 
staff  in  our  fastest-growing  community. 
Reward :  pay  commensurate  with  pro¬ 
duction,  active  position  as  member  of 
management  team,  complete  fringe 
program  including  profit-sharing.  Send 
complete  resume,  work  experience, 
compensation  requirements,  to  Box  28, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

ll'hy  not  start  it  out  right  with  a  better 
job?  These  positions  arc  all  in  the  D.C. 
area  and  fee  paid. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  heavy  news 
and  PR  experience . to  J20,000 

WRITER/  REPORTER/  EDITOR,  tax 
exiieriencc . to  $20,000 

MANAGING  EDITOR — magazine,  com¬ 
modities  interest  or  experience,  heavy 
production  . to  $18,000 

We  are  Washington,  D.C.’s  clearing 
house  for  editorial  and  public  relations 
jobs.  We  also  haie  out-of-town  jobs.  If 
you  are  looking,  why  not  send  us  your 
resume  in  confidence. 

PREkSS  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
1182  National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C. — 20004 


COPY  EIDITOR,  experienced,  to  work 
on  8-person  copy  desk  for  A.M.  paper 
of  130,000  daily — 185,000  Sunday,  in 
Zone  3.  Full  range  of  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  free  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
paid  vacation,  college  tuition  refund 
plan,  and  pension.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1705,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  AND  SUN  plus 
$170-a-week  and  many  other  benefits 
including  liberal  car  allowance  to  a 
‘take-charge’  newsman  who  can  work 
a  staff  of  six  and  responsibility  for  a 
6-day  P.M.  Northeast  Florida  coastal 
daily  located  in  the  historic  city  of  St. 
Augustine.  Apply  to  General  Manager, 
St.  Augustine  Record,  154  Cordova  St.. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. — 32084.  Only  ex. 
perienc^  newsmen  capable  of  making 
decisions  and  knowledge.able  in  layout 
need  apply.  Not  an  executive  post  but 
a  working  editor’s  slot. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  capable 
of  handling  hard  news  and  features, 
for  fast-growing  metropolitan  p.m.  in 
Northeast.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  33.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIENCE/HEALTH  WRITER  for  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspajier  on  the 
East  Coast  (Zone  2).  Cover  develop¬ 
ments  in  medicine,  health  care,  be¬ 
havioral  and  physical  sciences — locally 
and  nationally.  Must  have  solid  news- 
I>aper  science  writing  experience.  Send 
resume,  clippings,  references,  to  Box 
1722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  progressive  offset  tri¬ 
weekly.  Must  know  photography,  writ¬ 
ing.  layout.  Modern  central  plant  in 
growing  community,  center  4-county 
area.  Home  office  of  7-paper  award¬ 
winning  group.  Will  consider  recent 
grad.  Write  or  call  Joe  Ckwolo,  ’The 
Herald.  Ahoskie,  N.C.  -27910.  (919) 

332-2123. 


Eiditorlal 

ARTIST 

Lar^re  morninjr  daily  needs  talented 
cartoonist  to  illustrate  humorous  ar¬ 
ticles  (no  political  nor  comic  strip  car¬ 
tooning):  also  should  be  experience*!  in 
retouchinpr,  mapping  and  other  duties 
in  news  department  art  work.  No  ad- 
vertisinjr  art  work  involved.  Good  pay — 
ideal  workinpr  conditions.  S^nd  resume 
and  dozen  samples  showing  ranf?e  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  Box  1740,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  COUNTY-SEAT  ^\"EEKLY  in 
area  .5  needs  experienced,  aKjrressive 
all-around  newsman,  heavy  on  report¬ 
ing.  Above-averapre  pay  for  al)Ove-aver- 
apre  i>erson.  Inteprrity,  ambition,  talent 
must  l»e  tops:  photo  experience  helpful. 
Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  WRTTEP.  rich  in  per¬ 
ception.  a  diffprer  with  oriprinality  and  a 
com]>elline  prose  stvle  for  key  rtaff  po¬ 
sition  with  award-winninjr  Sunday  masr- 
azine  of  maior  Zone  2  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Sense  of  humor  and  versa¬ 
tile  personal  backprround  helpful.  Send 
r<*cent  writme  samples  and  resume  to 
Box  1727.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CITY  EDITOR  needled 
on  awanl-w’inninpT  central  Ohio  daily. 
Experience  necessary:  copy  editinpr. 
headline  w'ritintr,  papre  layout.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  rijrht  person. 
(?ood  frinpre  benefits.  Box  12,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winninpr 
R.OOO  offset  Zone  5  P.M.  daily.  Stronpf 
emphasis  local  ne^\'s  and  pictures.  Part 
of  major  national  prroup.  Must  be  ex- 
I>erienced,  fast,  skilled  on  headline 
writinpT,  pajre  layout:  handle  wire,  lo¬ 
cal:  work  with  veteran  newsmen.  Jack 
Sinclair.  Manai^int?  EJditor,  The  Daily 
Star,  Niles.  Mich.— 49120. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 

FOOD  EDITOR 

Large  metropolitan  daily  (Zone  5)  in 
top  market  is  seeking  a  food  editor 
who  has  ability  to  fill  in  on  other  news 
assignments.  Recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  with  specialization  in  editing  of 
food  news,  preferred,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  applicant  with  more  exi)erience. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Box  24, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  person  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  odd 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich.— 48150. 

PRESSROOM 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  to  supervise 
OP-ED  page  of  a  major  Eiast  Coast 
metropolitan  newspaper  ...  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  an  alert,  ex- 
I>erienced  individual  with  a  creative 
mind.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

MAGAZINE  WRITER 

Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  has  immediate 
opening  for  writer  of  special  stories 
ranging  up  to  3,000  words  on  local, 
regional  and  national  subjects  for 
magazine  and  other  Sunday  sections. 
Magazine  or  Sunday  department  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  No  ’phone  calls. 
Send  1-page  typed  resume,  salary  needs 
but  no  tear  ^eets  to:  Sunday  Editor, 
Sunpapers,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21203. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  weekly 
chain  in  Northern  Va.  Compensation 
acconlinjr  to  exjierience.  Send  employ¬ 
ment  history  to  Box  1614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for 
me<lium  ME'&S  metro  oijeration  in 
zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher,  stating  qualifications,  ex- 
(lerience  and  salary  required. 

DAILY  WEST  COAST  METRO  needs 
experienced  copyreader-deskman  with 
degree.  Advancement  opportunities  for 
right  individual.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
25,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an.hour  in 
ideasant  small  town.  Best  frinsres.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  (Com¬ 
munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including; 
process  color.  Seek  t^erson  with  leader¬ 
ship  i>otential.  Write  Box  1724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REP0RTE;R  for  6-day 
daily  in  county-seat  town  of  6,600. 
Prosiierous  area  and  very  attractive 
community.  New  ownership  of  paper 
h.as  several  other  newspapers  and  has 
plans  for  future  growth  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  newspaper.  Only  3  on 

PRINTERS 

Creiarer,  Daily  Chief-Union,  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio— 43351, 

PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont. — 59840. 

REPORTER  for  35,000  coastal  daily. 
Zone  3.  Two  to  three  years’  experience 
preferred,  but  will  consider  J-grad. 
Write  Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 

1  EDITOR-MANAGEl,  for  Flanagan 

1  (III.)  Home  Times — a  1,200  circulation 
.  offset  weekly  owned  by  near-by  daily. 

1  2-man  operation;  occasional  assign- 
1  ments  for  daily.  Salary,  commission, 
fringe  benefits.  Write  J.  Plesko,  Daily 
j  Leader.  Pontiac,  III. — 61764. 

PRODUCTION 

YOUNG,  EINERGETIC  production  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  college  newspai>er  em¬ 
ploying  part-time  students.  Salary 
$9,000  per  year.  IBM  typesetting  and 
paste-up  desired :  camera  experience 
necessary.  Call  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  in- 
terivew :  or  send  resum^  to  Targum 
Productions.  RPO  3006,  Rutgers  State 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
08903. 

GOLF  WRITER — National  magazine, 
published  in  Connecticut,  seeks  strong 

1  feature  writer  who  plays  and  under- 
!  stands  the  game.  Salary  open.  Sentl 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Box 
32,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GOVERNMENT  and 
politics  reporter  for  40,000  daily  in 
fast-growing  Zone  2  area.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  desired,  first 
letter.  Box  15,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  REL.4TIONS 

"  "  fTf fe K  LANCE 

CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

FREE-LANCERS  for  detective  maga¬ 
zines.  Need  3,000  clear,  crisp  wools 
and  up  on  current  crime  cases  or  well- 
written  old  cases.  Rates  depend  on 
quantity  and  quality.  Query :  Dominick 
A.  Merle,  Editor,  Globe  Communications 
Corp.,  1440  St.  (Catherine  W.,  Montreal- 
304,  Que.,  Canada. 

Our  growth-oriented  and  highly  di- 
versifi^  coriioration  has  a  PR  staff 
position  for  a  person  with  demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  writing  news  stories 
plus  some  PR  experience  'n  industry. 
Starting  salary  up  to  $14,000.  In  reply 
please  give  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  your  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion  and  salary  sought.  Manager  of 
Employment,  Swift  &  Co..  116  W. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. — 60604. 
An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer. 

ONE-OF-A-KIND  OPE341NG  in  a  long- 
established  N.Y.C.  food  PR  Agency. 
Young  writer/ reporter  with  minimum 
2-3  years  experience  and  old-time  drive 
can  begin  a  career  to  partnership. 
Heavy  trade  writing  to  start,  but  must 
lie  versatile  and  eager  to  learn  all 
aspects  of  professional  PR.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  indicate  salary  requirements. 
Box  18,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGERS  NE'EDED  by  newsletter 
specMalizint;  in  Asian  business,  eco¬ 
nomic,  iK>litical,  military  affairs.  Pays 
top  rates.  Looking?  for  experienced  jour¬ 
nalists  in  major  Asia,  world  capitals. 
Write  for  Editorial  Requirement  Sheet 
'  and  state  news  background.  Box  1735, 

1  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  EMitor. 

;  Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif — 91603 

OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  for  hot-metal 
shop  in  Southern  California.  Perma¬ 
nent  with  exceptional  benefits  in  27M, 
fi-<lay  daily:  open  shop.  Should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  servicing  on  photocomp 
in  future  years.  Write  qualifications, 
etc.,  to  Box  1634,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 

GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi¬ 
nent  writers,  seeks  additional  sales¬ 
men  in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  basis.  Box  22,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  I 

1  EDITORIAL  1 

FREE  LANCE  I 

1  PHOTOGRAPHY 

“TURN  AROUND”  SPECIALIST 
found  one  he  couldn’t.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaperman  with  10  years 
of  innovative  problem  solving  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production.  Solid 
daily  and  large  weekly  suburban  chain 
exi>erience — all  departments.  Adver¬ 
tising  salesman  to  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  to  Assistant  Publisher  to  General 
Manager — progress  based  on  getting 
RESULTS.  Am  seeking  an  executive 
sales  or  administrative  position  with 
stable  but  progressive  organization. 
Available  now!  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GEINERAL  MANAGER  medium  daily 
seeks  challenge  Midwest,  South,  South¬ 
west.  Strong  advertising;  good  pro¬ 
moter;  hot.  cold-type;  also  broadcast 
management  background.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  University  graduate.  Replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1721,  Editor  & 
Publi^er. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  76,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FOKEMAN/PKODUCnON  MANAGER 
Hot  or  cold  type ;  computer  experi¬ 
enced.  Age  40.  Prefer  Zone  6-9.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  exiierience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily  field, 
^x  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMAN,  extensive  experience  all 
phases — hot  or  cold-type — seeks  work 
with  future.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG,  experienced  journalist  seeks 
overseas  employment.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER.  34. 
with  15  years’  experience  in  news  and 
feature  writing,  layout  and  editing, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  and/ 
or  copy  editor — any  zone.  Box  1663, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  WORKING  PRO  with  daily 
writing,  editing,  managing  experience, 
seeks  responsible  post  with  progres¬ 
siva  paper.  Box  1681,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  of  major  West  Coast  college 
newspaper  wants  reporting  job.  Report¬ 
ing  experience.  J-grad.  Available  Feb. 
7,  1972.  Write  857  Gallatin  Dr.,  Apt.  4, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. — 95051. 


YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
with  background  in  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  departments, 
seeks  responsible  position  on  larger  pa¬ 
per  or  magazine.  Top  references.  Offset 
experience.  Box  1716,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 
MEDIUM  DAILY 

Journalist,  35,  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
city  desk  experience  with  suburban 
dailies — desires  job  on  quality-conscious 
paper.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education  program 
at  major  university.  Career  potential, 
not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


REPORTER,  young,  2  years  experience 
Washington,  D.C.  suburban  daily ;  hard 
news,  features,  investigative  plus  TV 
column.  Hard  worker.  Excellent  refer- 


AGGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  27- 
year-old  pro.  Now  top  reporter  on  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Solid  investigative,  feature 
experience.  Work  has  sparked  changes. 
Former  AP  newsman,  M.A.  Communi¬ 
cations.  Seeking  metro-level  job  with 
broader  horizons,  future  potential.  West 
Coast.  Clips,  resume  available.  Box 
1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
— 

EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER: 
Nationally  known  editorial-news-busi¬ 
ness  executive  with  solid  experience, 
sound  judgment,  and  drive  to  excel, 
seeks  top  job  on  medium-sized  to  large 
daily.  Areas  3  and  4  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Now  in  key  spot  on  premier 
Southeastern  daily.  Can  motivate  staff 
and  improve  product.  Box  30,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EX-COLLEGE  EDITOR  wants  to  learn 
publishing  business  with  growing 
weekly.  Desire  option  to  buy.  tox  26, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  REPORTER.  29— 
B.A.,  3t^  years’  experience — wants  in¬ 
teresting  and  demanding  job  with  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Any  zone  considered. 
Box  23.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARCH  ’72  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  seeks 
sports  writing  position — any  zone. 
Sports  editor  of  major  college  daily; 
1-year  professional  experience.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  good  combination 
education,  experience,  seeks  slot  fea¬ 
ture  writing  or  reporting  public  affairs. 
M.A.  in  Political  Science.  Willing  to 
work  hard.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR  with  a  Top  Ten 
daily.  Young,  mature  leader  can  both 
do  and  direct.  Imagination — integrity. 
Seeks  quality  ownership,  good  family 
living.  Box  11,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ROT  AWAY  ON  YOUR  SPORTS  DESKf 
Not  on  my  life  I  If  you  have  a  major 
league  sports  beat  to  offer,  then  we’ll 
talk  turkey.  Seven  years’  experience. 
Box  10,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  challenge  with 
writing,  editing,  layout,  makeup  ex¬ 
perience  on  m^ium,  major  metro  pa¬ 
pers.  B.A.,  M.A.  from  Midwest’s  best. 
Army  correspondent  Vietnam.  Knows 
sports.  Prefers  D.C.  area;  right  job, 
anywhere.  Hire  a  veteran!  Box  8,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRHISPONDENT,  experi¬ 
enced — 3  years  in  Japan — seeks  new 
assignment  Japan  or  Far  Blast.  Writ¬ 
ing  and/or  radio.  Box  7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CULTURE  BEAT 

Two  years’  metropolitan  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  general  assignment,  courthouse. 
Extensive  music,  arts  background. 
Lectured  as  undergraduate ;  played  in 
big  city  symphony.  Seeking  culture 
beat  reporter-critic  spot  with/ without 
other  duties.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RECENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  with  brief 
experience  as  daily  sports  editor — 
loves  and  knows  high  school  sports — 
desires  to  work  on  sports  staff,  but 
open  to  all  news  phases.  Ready  to  start 
now  1  Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL-TOWN  WHIZ  is  big-city  bust! 
Veteran  news  and  sjxjrts  reporter 
yearns  for  small-town  life  again.  Six 
years’  experience.  Daily  or  weekly — 
any  zone.  Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSUMMATE  ALL-PHASES  dailies 
supervisory  editor  (10  years),  publicity 
director,  industrial  editor  (7  years) 
seeks  challenging  spot.  Age  47.  Box  1, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  &  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Elxperienced  photographer  available  for 
assignment  Feb./March.  Peter  L. 
Gould.  61-40  215th  St..  Bayside,  N.Y. 
—11364. 

BOSTON  -  BASED  reporter/ photogra¬ 
pher  seeks  news  or  features  stringer 
assignments.  Thomas  Nelligan,  Box  G- 
16  BC,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.— 02167. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  MANAGER,  with 
winning  experience,  offers  these  cre- 
]  dentials:  All  military  photographer- 
of-the-year  and  state  photographer-of- 
the-year;  seeks  post  with  newspaper 
1  that  wants  a  well-managed  photo¬ 
graphy  department.  Will  travel.  Box 
3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Intertyiie,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  ’ITS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TTS  operator,  news- 
paiier  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

SUMMER  INTERN  JOB  for  Rochester 
Tech  Junior  with  own  professional 
etiuipment.  Strong  on  lab  and  color. 
Box  19,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photographer,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  major  U.S.  events 
— will  accept  some  select  additional  as¬ 
signments.  Extensive  color  and  B  &  W 
file  on  Africa,  Asia,  etc.  Excellent 
portfolio.  Color  editions  preferred.  Box 
9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1923  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ENERGETIC  part-time  sports  writer, 
plus  U.S.A.F.  sergeant  in  information 
office,  seeking  PR-PROMOTION  posi¬ 
tion  following  discharge  in  zones  6,  7 
or  8.  Available  Feb.  1,  1972.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism  plus  graduate  study.  Married.  1 
child.  Would  like  to  settle  in  right 
area.  Box  1707.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DIRECTOR,  non¬ 
white,  seasoned  in  big-city  operations, 
!  seeks  position.  Salary:  $25-$30,000. 
I  Box  21,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


.Zip  Code- 


Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: . 


-Weeks. 


.Till  Forbidden 


FREE  LANCE  1 

CHICAGO-BASED  PR  representative/  B 


ences.  Seek  medium  daily;  would  pre-  photographer.  Industrial,  financial,  po- 
fer  Zones  1.  8  or  9.  Box  1725,  Editor  litical  experience.  Box  6,  Editor  &  Pub- 
&  Publisher.  I  Usher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


cation  between  youth  and  adults,”  one 
wrote.  The  entire  supplement  showed  the 
Evening  News  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 


A  challenge  for  1972 


It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  for  a  small 
newspaper  to  publish  tw'o  16-page  supple¬ 
ments  of  self-criticism  and  analysis  by 
readers  and  other  outsiders. 

The  Southhridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  did  during  1971.  Pai't  I  appeared  in 
the  Spring  (E&P,  May  15,  page  26)  and 
Part  II  was  published  early  in  October. 

It  may  challenge  other  editors  to  do 
something  similar  in  1972. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  latest  supple¬ 
ment,  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Evening  News,  noted  the  reluc¬ 
tance  in  the  past  of  newspaper  people  to 
encourage  criticism  and  to  indulge  in  self- 
criticism.  (He  was  the  initiator  of  the 
“Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Sur¬ 
vey”  conducted  last  Fall  by  Michael  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Tully  Nettleton  and  Howard  Pal¬ 
mer  and  soon  to  be  released.) 

“There  has  been  some  progress,”  in 
self-analysis,  Mr.  Ghiglione  w’rote. 

“The  sources  of  thoughtful  self- 
evaluation  have  increased  within  the 
newspaper  profession;  journalism  re¬ 
views,  post-graduate  programs  for  career 
newspapermen,  and  columns  of  press  crit¬ 
icism  in  magazines,  community  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  media  have  multiplied. 

“But  these  voices  by  themselves,  are  not 
likely  to  have  much  impact  on  the  press. 
Newspapers,  because  they  have  no  choice 
really,  seem  willing  to  tolerate  criticism 
that  comes  from  the  periphery — 
journalism  reviews,  television  columnists, 
and  professional  journalism  clinics.  How’- 
ever  the  cry  for  reform,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  lasting  effect  on  the  press,  must  come 
from  within  newspapers,  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  who  control  the  pa¬ 
pers’  purse-strings  and  policy. 

“Newspapers  as  institutions  must  de¬ 
cide  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  en¬ 
courage  self-criticism  and  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  their  own  readers.  Newspapers 
must  expose  their  readers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions,  criticism,  and  debates  about  the 
press  that  are  now'  largely  restricted  to 
the  pages  of  journalism  reviews. 

“It  is  naive  to  assume  that  the  public 
will  be  able  to  intelligently  criticize  the 
press  or  be  willing  to  do  so  w'ithout  first 
being  exposed  to  such  material.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  in  short,  needs  to  be  educated.  The 
education  can  take  a  number  of  forms — 
local  press  councils  of  citizens  from  all 
elements  of  the  community,  articles  by 
independent  ombudsmen  w'ho  have  solic¬ 
ited  the  public’s  reaction  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  performance,  or  “guest  editorials” 
by  readers  known  to  be  critical  of  the 
paper. 

“Today’s  supplement  to  The  Evening 
News,  like  the  supplement  of  self- 
criticism  and  press  criticism  that  was 
published  in  April,  is  still  another  form  of 
education,  another  way  in  which  a  news¬ 
paper  can  explain  its  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  to  its  readers. 

“Whatever  the  technique,  a  newspaper 


must  work  to  create  a  dialogue  with  its 
readers — a  dialogue  about  the  paper’s 
standai'ds  of  performance  and  how  well  it 
meets  those  standards.  A  new'spaper  must 
open  itself  to  the  pressures  for  improve¬ 
ment  that  citizens  educated  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  their  paper  might  exert. 

“New'spapers  must  encourage  the  public 
to  give  new  meaning  to  Arthur  Miller’s 
assertion  that,  ‘A  good  newspaper  ...  is  a 
nation  talking  to  itself.’  ” 

The  Part  II  supplement  carried  critical 
analyses  of  the  Evening  News’  treatment 
of  photographs  by  the  executive  photo  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  criticism  of  the 
sports  coverage  by  two  fonner  executives 
of  the  New's  now  w'ith  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  critical  look  at  the  w'omen’s  pages 
by  a  former  society  editor,  contrasting 
interviews  with  other  w’ritei'S  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  already  too  much  or  too  little 
criticism  of  media. 

Editor  Ghiglione  contributed  interviews 
W’ith  William  Kunstler,  who  was  critical 
of  the  press  particularly  the  New  York 
Times,  and  an  interview’  w’ith  John  Oakes, 
editor  of  the  Times’  editorial  page,  who 
said  Kunstler  w’as  misrepresentative  of 
the  Times’  editorial  position. 

Three  prominent  citizens  gave  their 
views  on  various  areas  of  the  Evening 
News’  performance  and  two  pages  were 
devoted  to  comments  of  young  people  be- 
tw’een  the  ages  of  14  and  20.  The  young 
people,  boys  and  girls,  were  asked  to  write 
an  informal  critique  of  the  paper’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  young  and,  specifically,  to 
define  w’hy  the  young  in  the  area  do  not 
read  the  paper  and  what  the  paper  could 
do  to  Interest  them. 

One  felt  there  isn’t  much  the  newspaper 
can  do  to  interest  them,  but  others  felt 
there  was.  The  paper  w’as  criticized  for 
emphasizing  the  loitering  problem  in  tbe 
city  but  others  felt  it  will  continue  until 
something  better  is  provided.  Take  a  more 
serious  view  of  the  young  people,  do  more 
to  serve  the  youth  area,  were  some  of  the 
suggestions  w’ith  a  few’  specifics  added. 

“There  exist  few  channels  of  communi- 


‘Lowest  ad  rate’ 
for  candidates 
revised  in  bill 

A  provision  requiring  newspapers  to 
give  political  candidates  their  “lowest  unit 
rate”  for  advertising  has  been  removed 
from  the  federal  campaign  spending  bill 
w’hich  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
consider  when  Congress  returns  after  the 
holiday  recess. 

Senate-House  conferees  struck  the 
original  clause  to  which  the  American 
New’spaper  Publishers  Association  had  ob¬ 
jected.  The  revised  section  now  reads: 

“To  the  extent  that  any  person  sells 
space  in  any  new’spaper  or  magazine  to  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  federal 
elective  office,  or  nomination  thereto,  in 
connection  with  such  candidates  campaign 
for  nomination,  or  election  to,  such  office, 
the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  such 
space  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
shall  not  exceed  the  charges  made  for 
comparable  use  of  space  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

This  means,  according  to  the  ANPA, 
that  political  candidates  are  entitled  to 
the  same  discount  as  given  to  any  other 
advertiser,  based  on  linage  used. 

The  original  bill  specified  the  “lowest 
unit”  rates  w’hich  the  newspapers  charge 
their  best  contract  advertisers. 

Broadcast  media  are  required  to  charge 
“the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  for 
the  same  class  and  amount  of  time  for  the 
same  period.” 

The  bill,  if  approved,  would  apply  a 
spending  limitation  of  10  cents  per  res¬ 
ident  of  population  voting  (or  $50,000 
w’hichever  is  greater)  for  broadcast, 
newspaper,  magazine,  outdoor  advertising 
and  telephone  campaigns.  Not  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  a  candidate’s  total  could  be 
spent  on  broadcast  media,  but  he  could 
spend  the  full  amount  on  non-broadcast 
media. 
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artist:  trova 


The  real 

During  one  summer  week 
the  air  in  Tokyo,  Sydney, 
New  York,  Buenos  Aires 
and  Milan  was  officially 
unsatisfactory  to  breathe. 


The  cities  suffer  first.  But  air  pollutants 
don’t  stop  at  city  limits.  They’re  blown  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  the 
quality  of  air  everywhere  is  degraded.  Air 
pollution  is  everyone’s  problem.  All  of  us 
must  work  at  the  solution.  Governments, 
corporate  management,  educational 


institutions,  research  centers  and 
individuals  must  combine  forces  to  clear 
and  protect  the  air.  All  of  us  together  must 
make  blue  sky  thinking  an  urgent  new 
reality,  or  live— perhaps  briefly— to  regret 
our  complacency. 
AtlanticRichfieldCompany  O 


The  ideal 

Man  will  forever,  for  everyone,  strip 
away  the  smothering  blanket  that 
separates  him  from  the  blue  skies. 


artist:  magritte 
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OUR  251”  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF 
GROCERY  PRODUCT  DISTRIBUTION 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

BRAND  BY  BRAND 
IN 

68  PRODUCT  CATEGORIES 
IN 

69  CORPORATE  CHAINS 
IN 

14  CITIES 


Ymrs  for  the 
asking! 


25  years  of  service  to  the  grocery  industry  is  marked 
by  the  1971  edition  of  our  annual  Grocery  Product 
Distribution  Survey  in  14  Scripps-Hov/ard  markets. 
Another  helpful  guide  at  no  cost! 


At  a  glance,  you  see  distribution  patterns  and  what 
they  can  mean  to  you  as  sales  opportunities.  Know 
your  competition.  Valuable  information  is  yours  in  this 
new  1971  study. 
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